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CHAPTER I 


THE BOARD, ITS SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS 

The Central Wage Board for the Cotton Textile Industry has been constituted 
by an Order of the Government of India in the Ministry of Labour dated 30th 
March 1957 in pursuance of the recommendations contained in paragraph 45 ol 
Chapter XXVII of the Second Five Year Plan. 

2. The Order constituting this Wage Board is in following terms:— 

“WB-1(3) In pursuance of the recommendations contained in paragraph 
25 of Chapter XXVII of the Second Five Year Plan regarding the 
establishment of tripartite Wage Boards for individual industries, the 
Government of India have set up a Central Wage Board for the 
Cotton Textile Industry. 

(2) The composition of the Board will be as follows: — 

Chairman 


Shri F. Jeejeebhoy. 

Independent Members 

1. Shri Asoka Mehta. 

2. Professor M. V. Mathur, Department of Economics, Hajaputana 

University. 

Members Representing Employers 

1. Shri Arvind N. Mafatlal. 

2. Shri Bharat Ram. 


Members Representing Workers 

1. Shri S. R. Vasavada 

2. Shri G. Ramanujam 

(3) The following will b 

(a) to determine th 
supervisory, etc.) 
proposed wage fixa 

(b) to work out a wage 
as set forth in the 



ieference of the Board: — 
f- of employees (manual, clerical, 
Ji brought within the scope of the 

based on the principles of fair wages 
Committee on Fair Wages; 


Board should, in addition to tha 
also take into account:— 


Explanation: 

in evolving a wage _ 

considerations relating to ----- -- 

(i) the needs of the indEKry Art developing economy; 

(ii) the requirements of social justice; and 

(iii) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner as to 
provide incentives to workers for advancing their skill, 

(c) to bear in mind the desirability of extending the system of payment 
by results; 


Explanation: 

in applying the system of payment by results the Board shall keep in 
view the need for fixing a minimum (fall-back wage) and also to 
safeguard against over work and undue speed. 

(4) The headquarters of the Board will be located at Bombay.” 

3. It will be observed from the terms of reference that the Board is required 
to determine the categories of employees to be brought within the scope of its 
work, and to work out a suitable wage structure, subject however to the overall 
condition that in evolving the wage structure" the Board must take into account 
the needs of the industry in a developing ecbnomy, the requirements of social 
justice, the need for adjusting wage differentials so as to provide for incentives, 
and to determine the desirability of extending the system of payment by results. 

4. As the wage structure which the Board has to ascertain is to be based on the 
principles stated in the Fair Wages Committee’s Report, relevant extracts from 
that Report were reproduced in the questionnaire (Annexure 1) which the Board 
issued to the principal Federations and Associations of employers and workmen, 
as well as to the mills individually. The response to the questionnaire was slow in 
coming; the larger organisations led the way with their replies, but the rest of the 
response was somewhat disappointing.- In the background of the hearings was the 
existence of a situation in which large quantities of coarse cloth had accumulated, 
and of a sense of grievance born inter alia of high taxation, heavy excise_ duties 
and other imposts, and rises in the cost of production and raw materials. The 
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names of the Federations and Associations and of the gentlemen who appeared 
before us and presented their cases appear in the Annexure No. 2. 

c Subseauent to the constitution of the Board, on 30th March 1957, there was 
a session of the Indian Labour Conference, the 15th Session of that body, at New 

Llhi on •SSSSS£ d, SSSSSg waS 

Son° U ?stSy ,h o e f th” P aS andlSgment's on the principles of wage fixation 

SafSntircuJed £££-*- - 'ESZS&SSi 

passed^t ^the Conference has had a decided impact on the mechanics^* wage fix¬ 
ation The actual resolution on that subject is reproduced hereunder. 

“Whileaccepting[thatb^dV^onW e^ure^ 

™" 1 Xd m as a ra goido for all wage fixing authorities including minimum wage com- 
mittees. wage boards, adjudicators, etc. . . ,, 

' In calculating the minimum wage the standard working class family 
should be taken to comprise three consumption units for one earner, 
the earning of wpmen, children and adolescents being disregarded. 

Ciii Minimum food requirements should be calculated on the basis of a 

(U) “'“SI of cataies as recommended by Dr. Aykroyd for an average 
Indian adult of moderate activity. 

am Clothing requirements should be estimated on the basis of a per 
(m) capita Consumption of 18 yards per annum which would give for the 
average worker’s family of four a total of 72 yards. 

/• y Tn re c 0 ect of housing, the rent corresponding to the minimum area 
^ ^ provided for under Government’s Industrial Housing Scheme should 
be taken into consideration in fixing the minimum wage. 

(v) Fuel lighting and other miscellaneous items of expenditure should 

(V) constitute 20 per cent, of the total minimum wage. 

« 1 1_4-1_1*0/>A»VimonnPn 


Wherever the minimum wag' 
above, it would be incurr 
circumstances which pre- 

norms. > been the subject of a stream 

6. The prmciples regar ing \ , t of the war years, and the rise 

of decisions s J a ^ g fro ™ ^ 4 J h C JarfeOTfS^strial wages in India have pro- 
m the cost of living during tne J . ,, n lamely the basic wage and the 

ceeded on the basis of two pr P JgjQlfes intended to neutralize at least a 
dearness allowance. The dear ; JfiHffiHPjLl in several large industries and 
major portion of c th a p^ G ? £ bgJ^SSautomatic adjustment to the rises 
units the dearness aUowanceh cogt of living in Bombay the 

and falls m the cost of hying. in "WJir iagic wage and Rs 81 . 58 by way 
lowest paid worker received Rs. r^'^ftrilllfdone by reason of this system of 
of dearness allowance. No partac - g after it is the total emoluments 

separate basic a nd dearness a ^e, disparity between minimum basic wage 

of the workmen that count, hut w dearness allowance becomes excessive 

(which had been fixed a the lowest paid and the higher 

it does have an effect on the maUer, the fixation of the 

paid workmen. Save for this p . R settled lines, the basic idea being to 

wages has all along proceeded on purchasing power, in more or less 

place the workman, m so far iin the cost of living, 
the same position as would ha h continu it y 0 f the level of wages; but the 

and othe ™ ise ’ though 10 

some extent restrained by our economic conditions. 

, „ ... f <.u a icitv, Tndian Labour Conference adopts the principles 

7. The Resolution o Ppnort and provides a formula which by a simple 

of the Fair Wages Committees Rp h ’ ort _ cil .P uits the laborious steps which would 
process of mathematical calc discover the prevailing need-based wage, 

otherwise have to be taken in embodies acceptance by the employers, 

The Resolution is important also m that^t emnoa^^ ^ ^ minimum wage 

should ^ and formula has bean given for the purpose of ascertam- 

ine that ‘need-based’ wage. 

8. Some contest »- 

and^ the^ workmen’ai^t^^Governnmnt a^ne^-bas^^^g^and^th® 

to ensure that the lowest "S^aoe fixing authorities are bound to apply the for- 
Resolution is explicit that all S § h immediate objective of all wage 

attainable, Wn there is the 

“escape’clause” at the end of the Resolution. 

9. The first task of this B^rd beeJi “dlfflcSt. S 

different regions m acc ° r f* a ? h D Avkroyd and we have been told that we 
^iould V prov e ide 1 for a tlu^e g consutnptlon units (ta.band, wife and two children) at 


«d was below the norms recommended 
^authorities concerned to justify the 
’I&MQtn adherence to the aforesaid 



the average of 2700 calories for each unit, after allowing 150 calories for each oil 
account of wastage in the cooking. We next come to the details of the cost of the 
diet. The State Governments in most of the important centres have been publish¬ 
ing price lists of the essential commodities, as well as a list of the workmen’s pre¬ 
ferences in the matter of diet; for instance, cereals consist of rice, wheat, jowar, 
bajri, etc., and where 14 ozs. of cereals have been provided, there will have to be 
a division of the cereals on the general lines of workmen’s consumption preferences 
as shown in Government’s working class family budget enquiries. Thus we get 
not only the items of consumption of the workmen, but also their known prefer¬ 
ences for different items of food; and the Government also gives the prices at 
which these foQdstuffs are sold; thus a budget correct within reasonable limits is 
effectively constructed. Similarly, the clothing habits of the workmen are known 
from Government’s working class family budget enquiries, and the prices of the 
various articles are given, with the result that the cost of the 72 yards of cloth for 
the family 'can be ascertained. As regards house rent there is no diffi culty because 
of the specific norm laid down; and as regards fuel, lighting, and miscellaneous 
items of expenditure, they are to constitute 20 per cent of the total minimum wage; 
and thus we build up a wage which is the need based for the lowest paid worker in 
the industry in the area. 

10. Some details as to the practical application of the Resolution have been 

challenged by the employers, ft has been pointed out that the Resolution con¬ 
templated Aykroyd’s “improved diet” and not the “balanced diet”, the improved 
diet being vegetarian and also leaner and cheaper. But on the other hand it has 
been asserted with equal emphasis that we are dealing with human needs, and that 
therefore the balanced diet is imperative if the workman is to be kept in a reason¬ 
able state of efficiency to do his work. Dr. Aykroyd had proceeded in his thesis 
from the ‘unbalanced diet’ to the ‘improved diet’; and while he says that the 
‘improved diet’ is better than the ‘unbalanced diet’, he proceeds to indicate the 
final superiority of the ‘balanced diet’. There has also been some comp lain t by 
employers that the cheapest articles of diet have not been,taken into account in 
our calculations, and that if cheaper vegetables were substituted then the cost 
would be reduced; but such conteffiiqS^^annot exist side by side with social 
justice; the workman’s standard ^ inescapably low because of a 

large population on the one han ( tv. .\ our rvono/ lie circumstances on the other, 
but he is entitled to some variety fair share of happiness in life for 

himself and his family. 

11. It has next been said that thfeTaftSStion does not specify whether the 

minimum wage is to be based on a fmStaMaSi. diet or a non-vegetarian diet. Dr. 
Aylg-oyd’s table of the balanced c ieL jtqfefl Litm^ Now it is obvious that we can¬ 
not provide different wages for thrf^ea^affrapwid the non-vegetarian, and at the 
same time we do know that the d t is more expensive. We must 

recognise that too strict a vigilan :e'%i^6p ihe arf) cation of Dr. Aykroyd’s findin gs 
is not possible, and too literal adherencaitoJus diet chart might justify the quip 
that if the non-vegetarian diet of the f nalanceQ i.rmula is adopted there would not 
be sufficient eggs in India to go round. We must however take a commonsense 
view of these matters and adjust ourselves to the realities of the situation, 
and apply the formula accordingly. We are bound to honour the Resolution as an 
immediate objective in wage fixation. There is no difficulty in doing so; nor 
should there be any apprehension on this point, because having in mind the econo¬ 
mic conditions of the country the Resolution itself provides the necessary safe¬ 
guard by its ‘escape’ clause. 

12. The office of this Board has compiled figures and has worked out the 
different diets to ascertain the need based wage of the Resolution (Vegetarian 
and non-vegetarian) for the several centres of the cotton textile industry. The 
Board however is of the view that no useful purpose will be served by going into 
the details of the calculations here, but we have carefully considered the figures. 
It is apparent that whether we take the ‘improved’ or the ‘balanced’ diet in our 
calculations, or whether we take the figures of the vegetarian or of the non-vege¬ 
tarian diet, there is a considerable gap between the figures found under the for¬ 
mula of the Resolution and the existing wages; and it must be our endeavour to 
fill that gap. Unfortunately we find that it is not possible to fill the gap altogether 
in the present state of the industry and of its finances, and for the reasons which 
will hereafter appear. 

13. It is right that we should here re-state the basic idea underlying the com¬ 
position of our Board, and we cannot do better than reproduce paragraph 25 of 
Chapter XXVII of the Second Five-Year Plan: 

“Statistics of industrial disputes show that wages and allied matters are 
the major source of friction between employers and workers. The 
existing machinery for the settlement of disputes, namely the Indus¬ 
trial Tribunals, has not given full satisfaction to the parties con¬ 
cerned. A more acceptable machinery for settling wage disputes will be 
one which gives the parties themselves a more responsible role in 
reaching decisions. An authority like a tripartite wage board, consti¬ 
tuted of equal representatives of employers and workers and an inde¬ 
pendent chairman will probably ensure more acceptable decisions. 
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Such Wage Boards should be instituted for individual industries in 
different areas.” 

14. We have accordingly approached this investigation with an outlook 
designed to secure the utmost co-operation between employers and the workmen, 
and we gave every opportunity to all interests to represent their cases before us. 
After Bombay we visited the main centres of the industry, namely, Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur, Calcutta, Delhi, Coimbatore, Indore, etc. to hear the parties in further¬ 
ance of their respective points of view. 

15. As to the scope of this Reference, this investigation concerns the cotton 
textile industry, and in the view of the Board it is intended to be confined to the 
composite and spinning mill sector of the industry. As regards the categories of 
employees to be brought within the scope of the proposed wage fixation by this 
Board, the Board has decided that the categories coming within its investigation 
should be the clerical and the manual. Once the wages of the lowest paid worker 
and of the semi-clerk and of the junior clerk have been ascertained, the industry 
should be capable of adjusting the rest without difficulty. 
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CHAPTER n 


THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 

16. This is the first time that the Cotton Textile Industry of the whole of India 
has been subject of a single investigation as to its wage structure, although there 
have been several State investigations and adjudications which throw light on the 
problems before us. This Board has been so constituted as to be representative of 
all sections upon whom the Cotton Textile Industry of India has an impact; 
besides the representatives of the Employers and of Labour, there is a Member of 
Parliament and also an Economist. 

17. Our Cotton Textile Industry is second only to the United States in the 
volume of cloth production; the table (Annexure 3) shows the cotton textile pro¬ 
duction of the principal countries of the world, like U.S.A., U.K., Germany, Italy, 
Japan and India. China is now coming into the picture. Our industry has grown 
in volume (as well as in the quality of its products) from 193 mills in 1900 (with 
49 lakhs spindles and forty thousand looms) to 511 mills in 1958 (with 133 lakhs 
Bpindles and 2-1 lakhs of looms). The number of automatic looms in India is 
limited, and was in the vicinity of 14,118 in 1957, but the number has been increas¬ 
ing in pursuance of the policy of the Government to stimulate exports; 18,000 addi¬ 
tional automatic looms have been sanctioned. 

18. We consider it useful that we should introduce at this stage some statistical 
data, which have a bearing on the matters before us. 

19. The rise of the industry can be seen from the following table: — 


Year No. of No. of No. of 

mills spindles looms 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 



461 

461 

465 

499 

511 


T49,45,783 

40,124 

61,95,671 

82,715 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

1,00.05.*>85 

2,00,076 

1,08,49,026 

1,99,775 

1,12,40,635 

2,01,484 

1,14,27,034 

2,03,786 

1,17,21,139 

2,07,250 

1,18,88,165 

2,07,763 

1,20,68,544 

2,07,347 

1,23,75,805 

2,06,580 

1,29,06,622 

2,06,126 

1,32,71,890 

2,05,598 


(Source : The Indian Cotton Mill Industry) 

20. It is also interesting to compare our position as regards spindles and looms 
with some other countries: 


Country 


No. of 
spindles 

No. of 
looms 

U.S.A. .... 


. 1 20,726,000 

350,109 

U.K. .... 

.... 

26,070,000 

252,200* 

Germany .... 

. . . 

5,954,000 

123,302 

Japan .... 

, , , , 

9,020,772 

380,461 

China .... 

, , , , 

6,290,000 

85,000 

India .... 

. 

. 13,271,890 

205,598 

♦Looms in place in running mills in 

Lancashire area only. 

(Source : The Indian Cotton Mill 

Industry) 
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21. Most of these countries have the advantages of automation and modem 
equipment; and our immediate competitor in exports, Japan, was equipped with 
entirely modem textile machinery after the war; and although Japan’s cotton is 
entirely imported, it has the combined advantage of new automatic machinery, the 
resultant small labour force, and low cost of production. These factors have 
contributed in no small measure to her success in foreign markets. Hong Kong, 
China and Pakistan are likely to become strong competitors in the export market. 

22. The production of cotton cloth in India has followed a certain pattern, and 
a significant feature in recent years has been the increase of the handloom and the 
powerloom section to the following extent. 


(In million yards) 

Year 






By Mills 

By 

handlooms 

By 

Powerlooms 

Total 

1948 






4,319 

1,063 

196 

5,578 

1949 






3,904 

1,198 

220 

5,322 

1950 






3,665 

805 

148 

4,618 

1951 






4,076 

850 

157 

5,083 

1952 






4,598 

1,109 

204 

5,911 

1953 




. 

, 

4,878 

1,200 

221 

6,299 

1954 


• 

• 

• 

# 

4,998 

1,318 

243 

6,559 

1955 



• 

. 

. 

5,094 

1,480 

273 

6,847 

1956 



* 

• 

• 

5,306 

1,509 

278 

7,093 

1957 



• 

• 

• 

5,317 

1,643 

303 

7,263 

1958 



• 

. 

• 

4,927 

1,798 

331 

7,056 


23. There are the following fou 1 
India and their production inter se 



Textile Industry—Statistical Bulletin) 


jr 

■; les of piece-goods produced in 
bm time to time: 


(In million yards) 


Variety 

1950 

1951 

195 

MM 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Coarse 

422 

363 

503 \ 

islil 


572 

719 

1164 

970 

Medium 

1782 

2081 

2707 


nrdiulji 

3759 

3797 

3503 

3396 

Fine 

1200 

1348 

1194 

w ^m 6 2 

462 

444 

383 

303 

Superfine . 

261 

284 

195 

304 

335 

301 

347 

267 

258 

Total 

3665 

4076 

4599 

4878 

4998 

5094 

5307 

5317 

4927 


(Source : Indian Textile Industry—Statistical Bulletin) 

24. Our mill industry is largely geared for internal consumption and thus 
naturally caters to the varying cloth requirements and preferences of a large and 
expanding public, and some of the principal lines of production (in million yards) 
are shown below: — 


Calendar Year 


Chadars 

Dhoties 

Drills 
and Jeans 

Shirtings 
& Long 
Cloth 

T. Cloth 
domestic 
& 

sheeting 

Coloured 

piece- 

goods 

1950 . 



26-4 

501-6 

128-4 

946-8 

241-2 

1,141-2 

1951 



22-8 

1,020-0 

134.4 

1,126-8 

250-8 

1,125-6 

1952 



40-8 

1,290-0 

127-2 

1,041-6 

271-2 

1,304-4 

1953 



52-8 

1,058-4 

36-8 

1,202-4 

348-0 

1,533-6 

1954 



36-0 

1,146-0 

150-0 

1,254-0 

369-6 

1,480-8 

1955 



58-8 

1,142-4 

201-6 

1,450-8 

405-6 

1,435-2 

1956 



57-6 

1,101-6 

213-6 

1,528-8 

460-8 

1,502-4 

1957 



42-8 

1,226-2 

244-1 

1,463-3 

5o9-9 

1,535-9 

1958 

• 

• 

41-0 

1,046-2 

216-0 

1,217-0 

387*0 

1,641-0 


(Source: Monthly Abstract c f Staiistu) 
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25. Annexure 4 indicates the percentages of the four different grades of cloth 
produced from 1947 up to the present. This table makes interesting reading. The 
percentage of superfine cloth produced was 7-39 of the total production in 1947 
and it is now 5 per cent. The production of fine cloth was 16-53 per cent, of the 
total production in 1947 and increased to about 33 per cent, in 1950-51. It then 
began to recede until in 1957 it was just about 7-2 per cent. The coarse varieties 
constituted about 21-29 per cent, in 1947, went down gradually to 9 per cent, in 
1951, rose in 1956 to 13-54 per cent., and in 1957 was 21-87 per cent., and then 
began receding in 1958 and. 1959 It is evident therefore that the medium grade 
of cloth holds the field; it constituted about 60 per cent, of the production in 1948; 
its production started rising from 1953, and in 1955 it reached 74 per cent, of the 
total, and even in 1958 it was 69 per cent; these percentages also illustrate the 
genesis of the unsold stock which created a trouble spot in 1957 and 1958, when 
certain sections of the industry in endeavouring to take advantage of some differen¬ 
tials in excise duties and rebates which the Government had offered, decided to 
increase their production of the coarse varieties to the diminution of the medium 
grades, with the result that a large stock of the excess of coarse quality goods 
which had been produced remained unsold. It was a crisis for which that section 
of the industry had itself to blame to some extent; the high excise duties and their 
unequal incidence, subsequently rectified, were also responsible for it. The crisis 
however emphasised the firm hold of the medium varieties on consumer prefer¬ 
ence. It is also clear from the estimate before us that there has been a decisive 
consumer shift towards better cloth which is bleached, dyed, printed or other¬ 
wise made more acceptable to the consumer’s taste. Apart from the fact of restric¬ 
tion on imports of long staple cotton, the fine and superfine in any event would 
have a limited market in view of the general economic condition of the country. 

26. The index number of cotton textile production with base 1951 = 100 was 
102 in 1952, 109 in 1953, 111 in 1954, 112 in 1955, 118 in 1956, 116 in 1957 and 109 
in 1958; of course the years 1956 and 1957 were not quite normal years. ( Source: 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics.) 


27. Table (Annexure 5) gives 
cloth in thousand yards and the g, 
States in thousand lbs. for the yi 
the figures of 1957 but higher th? 
these slight differences. But it is 
dustry is distributed all over In 
Bombay State. 

28. In any assessment of th* 
necessary to consider some of the 
prosperity of the industry. Durin 
has increased from 5729 million y 
an increasing population and the 



State by State of the production of 
onsumption of yarn within the 
ares for 1958 are little lower than 
1956. No inference arises from 
t le table that while the textile in- 
jrincipal home in the enlarged 


.pjectations of the industry it will be 
es affecting production and the 
ears consumption of cloth in India 
3459 million yards in 1958. With 
the future income of the people 


it is fair to assume that the requireq^Jjj^ «^^oth will continue to rise. 


29. Annexure 6 gives the estimates of National Income and Consumer Expen¬ 
diture 1948—1958, total and per capita, as prepared by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research. It indicates that the per capita consumption expendi¬ 
ture has been rising from Rs. 236-9 in 1948 to Rs. 251-3 in 1957; it is expected to 
be Rs. 288-64 in 1961 and Rs. 317 -89 in 1966. 

30. Indian cotton textiles are not in any immediate danger of competition 
from substitute fabrics. Non-cotton textiles which may be used as substitutes for 
cotton textiles are silk and woollen cloth and synthetic materials like rayon, nylon 
and terrylene. The annual consumption of silk and woollen cloth in India is only 
about 40 to 50 million yards, and the production of synthetic fabrics has a target 
of 350 million yards for the Second Five-Year Plan. Thus the non-cotton textiles 
constitute only 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, of cotton cloth. Synthetic fabrics probably 
do compete with silk, but not much with cotton textiles, and there is not any 
immediate danger of synthetic fabrics displacing cotton textiles to any appreciable 
extent. 

31. Government’s policy towards this industry plays no small part in its 
working and prosperity. Government decides upon the allocation of production 
targets between the mill sector and the handloom and the powerloom; and the 
handloom has been given every encouragement because it provides so much 
employment. The Government decides upon the importation of cotton, it imposes 
taxes and excise duties, it lays down the export policy, it decides on cess, and also 
gives incentives, and these factors singly or collectively tend to regulate the quality 
of cloth and the quantity of production, and also have the indirect effect of chan¬ 
nelling consumer preference. In the last decade the handloom and the powerloom 
production has risen by about 70 per cent., whereas the production of mills in¬ 
creased by just about 19 per cent. The export trade is largely of mill made cloth, 
and the handloom and the powerloom cater largely to internal consumption. In 
the Second Five-Year Plan the mills were to produce about 5000 million yards 
which is more or less according to the rated capacity of about 5100 million yards 
as found by the Joshi Committee; this figure was exceeded by some. 300 million 
yards as early as 1956; and the handloom and the powerloom were to produce 

100 L & E—2 
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between them 3000 to 3500 million yards. The Government’s encouragement to the 
handloom will probably continue. 

32. There is a large body of well documented statistics concerning our textile 
industry. The parties were able to produce a mass of relevant figures. The statis¬ 
tics of the Textile Commissioner were helpful and relevant, and the Joshi Com¬ 
mittee’s Report had collected some data bearing on the state of the industry as late 
as 1958. Our office too had been making researches on the subject. With such 
materials before us we were able to arrive at a fairly accurate assessment of the 
position. Certain members of the Board however felt that we should take the 
opinion of the National Council of Applied Economic Research in New Delhi, and 
the Council was asked for a Report on the subject of the projection of demand in 
the next 7 years for Indian Cotton Textiles in India and abroad. The investigation 
of the Council on this question necessarily involved a consideration of ancillary 
problems of consumer preference, absorption and resistance, and of increases in 
productivity. 

33. The Council’s estimate of total internal demand for cotton cloth in India 
in 1960-61 and 1965-66 is as follows: 


(In million yards) 
1960-61 1965-66 

Rural 5,471 6,488 

Urban 2,046 2,797 

All-India 7,517 9,285 


34. We take the view that the total demand for Indian Cotton Textiles includ¬ 
ing exports during 1965-66 would be in the neighbourhood of 10,000 million yards, 
out of which the mill industry is bound to have its fair share. 


35. The fall in our exports had^b 
us with valuable foreign exchan 
arrested. In 1957 the exports v 
million yards. The Government 
the results are encouraging. The 
the opinion that the implementati 
of the industry, higher wages and e 
help to sustain our exports. 

36. The question of product v 
ductivity of a worker depends u 
rationalisation, the extent of mod 
the working conditions in a mill, 
best utilisation of available resourc 



using some anxiety, for exports provide 
iminution of exports has to be 
yards which fell in 1958 to 581 
rovided incentives for exports and 
ises the need for vigilance and is of 
c< nmendations about modernisation 
nd improved conditions of mills, will 

pstry is a complex issue. The pro¬ 
of factors including the degree of 
quality of raw materials used, and 


T' WeTs of rationalisation, which means the 
and material, is a continuing pro¬ 
cess, and involved within it is the question of workloads. It was said before us by 
a well known industrialist from Ahmedabad that productivity had increased 
within the last ten years by about 25 per cent, and that of this figure about 15 per 
cent, represented the additions of rationalisation, and thus 10 per cent, was 
probably attributable to the workmen’s efforts. There are however other figures 
placed before us to establish that productivity per worker has not increased 
except in spinning. The fact remains that at least in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
there has been a steady movement towards greater rationalisation and modernisa¬ 
tion; the savings therefrom have benefited not only the industry but also the 
workmen. 


37 The phenomenon of closed mills in every year is nothing new to the indus¬ 
try. Some mills after being closed at the beginning of the year have reopened in 
the same year, some have reopened later, and some have had to be scrapped 
altogether. The Joshi Committee Report has annexed to it a statement (marked 
XI) showing the number of mills which remained closed at the beginning of each 
year from 1951 to 1958 together with the change in the closure position from 1955. 
From 1951 to 1958 the number of mills which had closed down were 25, 16, 13, 20, 
25, 23, 19, 25 and 28 (upto May 1958). In 1955, 25 mills were closed at the com¬ 
mencement. There were six further closures, eight reopened during the ye^r, and 
the mills remaining closed at the end of the year were 23. In 1956 mills remain¬ 
ing closed at the beginning of the year were 23 and at the end of the year 19. 1957 
started with 19 closed mills and ended with 25 closed mills, but it is significant 
to note that during the interim there were further closures of 25 mills and 19 mills 
reopened during the year. 

38. As to the burdens which the industry has had to bear, the last decade has 
been marked by a period of general economic expansion in India, and the resources 
of the country have had to be mobilised for the purpose of industrial upsurge, and 
this has resulted in heavier taxation and heavier excise duties, a rise in the general 
cost of raw materials and manufacture, and also a higher price for stores and equip¬ 
ment. Electric power rates have gone up; the price of coal has risen by 28 per cent, 
between 1950 and 1958, and furnace oil price too has increased; freight charges have 
also registered a rise. 
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39. The average expenditure on the various heads of the cost of production had 
been estimated by the National Council of Applied Economic Research as follows: 


Items 

Cotton 

Wages and salaries, etc. 

Stores 

Power 

Other expenses 


Percentage to total cost of 
Production 


48 to 52 per cent. 
25 to 32 per cent. 
9 to 11 per cent. 
3 to 5 per cent. 
3 to 6 per cent. 


40. A table of the distribution of gross receipts in the Indian Cotton Mill 
Industry prepared by the National Council of Applied Economic Research is 
annexed (No. 7) stopping with the year 1955. It shows that the percentage of 
material, fuel, etc. to gross receipts is 62 per cent., depreciation is 1-18 per cent., 
salary, wages and other benefits 23 75 per cent., and ‘available for other purposes’ 
12-87 per cent. 

41. Having regard to the profits of the last decade, it is a fair inference that 
the industry in,a lesser degree and the consumer to a greater extent have between 
them borne the burdens with fortitude. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE WAGE STRUCTURE 

42. But for stray exceptions, the wages of the cotton textile worker are divided 

into monthly basic wage and the monthly dearness allowance. There are statutory 
requirements like the employers’ contribution to the Provident Fund and to the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, the amount to be payable on account of leave 
with wages and paid holidays, gratuity benefits, and bonus whenever paid; and 
these are substantial additions to the minimum basic wage and dearness allowance. 
The minimum basic wage does not exceed Rs. 30 a month in any State. The dear¬ 
ness allowance varies from centre to centre, and is often a flexible dearness allow¬ 
ance linked to the cost of living index; there are however instances where the 

dearness allowance is a fixed figure unaffected by the rises or falls in the cost of 

living. The rate of neutralization by means of dearness allowance differs from 
centre to centre. While it is 100 per cent, on the minimum in Ahmedabad and 99 

per cent, in Bombay, it is less in other centres, depending upon a variety of 

reasons. Compared to 1952-53 the index numbers of wholesale prices all over India 
have risen, and food articles have registered a rise to 112 in 1958, and more at 
present, against 100 in 1952-53. The working class consumer prices index numbers* 
(base adjusted to 1949 = 100) have risen in 1958 to 110 in Ahmedabad, 129 in 
Bombay, 110 in Calcutta, 113 in Delhi, 98 in Kanpur, 124 in Madras and 119 in 
Nagpur. It will thus be appreciated that the flexible dearness allowance wherever 
found has provided a suitable medium for adjusting dearness allowance to the ups 
and downs of the cost of living; but the flexible form of dearness allowance does 
not exist in certain places like Rajasthan and West Bengal. The system of flexible 
dearness allowance has worked well and its wider adoption should be encouraged, 
because a rising cost of living if not neutralised can be a source of discontent. 

43. The wages of the lowest paid in 1958 have differed to some extent as 

between Bombay and Ahmedabad on the one hand and the other areas on the 
other. According to the cost of living of 1958 Bombay paid Rs. 30 by way of mini¬ 
mum basic wages and Rs. 81-58 by way of dearness allowance, in all Rs. 111-58; 
whereas Ahmedabad paid Rs. 28 basi&^agd Rs. 75-31 dearness allowance, in all 
Rs. 103-31; Coimbatore pays Rs. ^ 55-84 dearness allowance, in all 

Rs. 85-84 and Delhi pays Rs. 90 J5.. T.ne wager. \ i a mill near Patna are very low 
consisting of Rs. 18 basic and a f allowance, which brings a total 

of Rs. 38 • 84. Cuttack pays Rs. 20 ( harness allowance of Rs. 30, in all 

Rs. 50; and Aurangabad pays a basfiji of iBgCgHnd Rs. 28 dearness allowance, in all 
Rs. 52. The table (Annexure 8) sh^pfflflRKges in the different centres as they 
were in 1947 and in 1958. 

44. In many of the areas wagefflS^JS^CT^tandardised, which means that no 

mill shall pay more and no mill st||I> an the standardised wage. Stan¬ 
dardisation has been regarded b; as a „'/oal which has been reached after 

long years of struggle, and they ad hft 1 ? 1 a landmark on the road of better 

wages. The employers also favour cion by regions; and thus so far as 

this Board is concerned it has accepted tne necessity for regional standardisation 
of wages in the industry. 

45. It has been the practice in the past for mills to pay bonus to its workmen. 
In recent times it has been confirmed as a right which an employee has, to claim 
bonus in a prosperous year. The mills have been paying bonus accordingly, and 
the average total payment on account of bonus in Bombay city has been something 
like 2 crores of rupees a year. There have been certain agreements as regards the 
calculation of bonus in Bombay as well as in Ahmedabad, and also in Madras. 
According to the agreements of Bombay and Ahmedabad every mill was u nd er 
obligation to pay half a month’s basic wage as a minimum bonus every year, and 
the more prosperous mills paid more but with a ceiling of three months’ basic 
wage, subject however to certain system of set on and set off to provide a reserve 
for later years. We understand that the Ahmedabad bonus agreement has recently 
run its course. The Madras bonus formula of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
is based on dividends. It is more than likely that as a result of the stabilisation of 
the wage structure as recommended by us for at least another five years there will 
be more agreements on the subject of bonus. 

46. As the highest minimum basic wage in the industry is Rs. 30, and the lowest 
is about Rs. 18, it is apparent that it is the dearness allowance that determines the 
level of wages in the industry; the amount of dearness allowance granted, together 
with the basic wage, should to a point reflect the paying capacity of the industry in 
the region; but by that we must not be understood to mean that the need based 


* Source : Monthly Abstract of Statistics and Indian Labour Gazette. 
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Wage of the operative should not be universal, if possible. We give beiow a table 
of the scheme of dearness allowance at important centres: 



Amount of 




dearness 



Centre 

allowance 

Base point 

Rate of dearness allowance 


(average) 

and 



for 1958 

Base year 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. nP. 

Bombay . . 81-58 105(1939) (i) For 105-324 points, 1-9 pies per day 

per point rise. 

(») For 325-335 points, increase of 5% 
of the calculated dearness allow¬ 
ance. 

(hi) For 335-350 points, increase of 7$% 
of the calculated dearness allow¬ 
ance. 

(iv) For over 350 points, increase of 
10% of the calculated dearness 
allowance. 


Ahmedabad . . 75- 31 

Saurashtra 


Gujarat 


Sholapur 

55- 7f 

Gokak 

40-79 

Nagpur 

54-99 

Madras city, Coimbatore, 
etc. 

55-84 

Bangalore 

55-18 

Delhi .... 

60-35 


Kanpur . . . 57-73 100 (1939) (i) For 100-125 points, nil. 

(//) For 126-200 points, 3 As. per point 
per month. 

(Hi) For 201-300 points, 2'8 As. per 
point per month. 

(iv) For 301-400 points, 2*7 As. per 
point per month. 

(v) For 401-500 points, 2* 5 As. per 
point per month. 

(W) For 401-600 points, 2'3 As. per 
point per month. 

(v/i) For 601-700 points, 2*0 As. per 
point per month. 


73 (1939) 2- 84 pies per day per point rise. 

70 to 87$ per cent of the Ahmedabad 
:amess allowance. * 

per cent of the Ahmedabad dearness 
allowance except Sidhpur where it is 
75 per cent of the Ahmedabad dear¬ 
ness allowance. 

_ _____ 75 pies per day per point rise. 

^y25 pies per day per point rise over 73 
points of the Sholapur cost of living 
index - 

100 (1939) 1 • 2 pies per day per point rise. 

100 (1936) 3 As. per month per point rise of the 

Madras cost of living index. 

100 (1936) 3 As. per month per point rise. 

100 (1944) (i) For 100-120 points, Rs. 44 * 75. 

(ii) 4.37 pies per point per day for 
further rise. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Rs. nP. 

Modinagar (U.P.) . .. .. Consolidated wage of Rs. 60/- a month. 

Rajasthan . . . Rs. 28 to .. Flat rate. 

30 

Indore . . . . 55* 17 100 (1939) For 100to 130points 3| As. per point 

per month and 3 As. per point per 
month there-after of the average of 
the cost of living indices of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

Clacutta . . . 32-50 .. Flat rate. 

Cuttack . . . 30 00 .. Flat rate. 


47. For the workmen it is the total pay packet that really counts, and there¬ 
fore it is not possible to consider the question of dearness allowance in a manner 
quite unrelated to the basic wage. In the past owing to the difficulties of the econo¬ 
mic position the Tribunals were content in most cases to so adjust the basic wages 
and dearness allowance that the 1939 standard of wages was not lowered, and in 
many cases even this object could not be achieved. But whatever view we may 
take of the problem of a separate dearness allowance, the fact remains that 
wherever a flexible dearness allowance has been given there has been more indus¬ 
trial peace than where such a system does not prevail; and the reason is not far to 
seek. The workman has hardly any margin left with him for emergencies. His 


wage has been low, and whenever there is any rise in the cost of living he is 
obliged to make adjustments, which in the ultimate end means privation for him¬ 


self and his family, with the concorntfS 
result of such privation, and thatAHM 
efficiency which he can bring to 
the steady rise in the cost of livingTf&j^ 
a fixed figure there has been an outfaglcK 
withstanding any consolidation tharSpFSBffi 
ance should nevertheless conform to & 'fie 
in the cost of living, for in such a sysfamj 
peace. We may not be able to re iclgalgg 
to ensure that the standard of livido&fti 


pFtn.e.p' 


I rwered physique suffering as a 
for the workman nor for the 
osition has become acute with 
earness allowance has remained 
l is firmly of the view that not- 
the remaining dearness allow- 
ern allied to the ups and downs 
ferfe is the greatest chance of industrial 
i wage, but we must atleast try 
E&SClis not lowered. 




CHAPTER IV 

PAY SCALES OF CLERKS 


48. The Board has decided to deal with the salary of the junior clerks and semi¬ 
clerks, and to leave it to the mills in consultation with workers to revise the basic 
wages of the other clerks, stenographers, etc. in accordance with their present wage 
structure, based upon the pay of junior clerks as fixed by the Board. 

49. Wages of clerks differ widely in the textile industry from place to place; 
and where there is no standardisation of wages, conditions differ even from mill to 
mill in the same city or region- Then again, there are some places where there are 
just a few clearly-defined grades of clerks, and other places where the clerical 
staff has been classified into as many as 8 grades. Furthermore, clerks have in some 
cases been graded into ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ categories, and different scales of pay have 
been prescribed for the matriculates and the non-matriculates. In quite a few 
centres and also in individual mills there are no proper grades and scales. Similarly 
in the matter of dearness allowance there are wide variations and such variations 
do not seem to follow any particular pattern or principle. 


50. In 1948, as a result of the Standardisation Award, scales of pay of the clerks 
in the industry in Bombay city were standardised and fixed for the first time. 
There was a revision by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in May, 1955, when the 
following scales were given: 


(1) Semi-clerks 

(2) Junior clerks 

(3) Senior clerks 

(4) Chief clerks 


Rs. 40—105 
Rs. 65—210 
Rs. 210—270 
Rs. 270—330 


51. A matriculate in Bombay starts with Rs. 70 per month and graduate starts 
on Rs. 80 in the grade of a junior clerk- The salaries of the clerical staff in Ahmeda- 
bad mills were first determined by an agreement of 1949 and were subsequently 
modified by an Arbitrator’s Award in July, 1958, and that award is at present in 
existence. The semi-clerk has been given the grade of Rs. 40—105 and the junior 
clerk Rs. 65—210, a graduate starts on Rs. 80 per month in this grade; the grade of 
the senior clerk is Rs. 150—260; ai d farfiipShipf clerks, for which post munims and 
chief accountants are eligible the —305. 


52. In Baroda and North Guj 
Ahmedabad, but the pay of the ju 

53. As regards Nagpur, the cle? 
Mangalmurti Award in 1948, anc w 
1955. At present, graduate cle ks 
Rs. 50—140; non-matriculates Rs. 4 

54. The scale of junior clerks 
centres except Burhanpur and Ra 
as in Nagpur- The semi-clerk in this r,fj’^n ^ 



is more or less the same as in 
Saurashtra is slightly less- 

les were first standardised by the 
uently revised by an Agreement of 
scale of Rs. 75—200; matriculates 
' e *est Rs. 35—100. 


adesh mills is Rs. 60—155 in all 
re the scales of pay are the same 
Ji d in the scale of Rs. 40—90. 


55. As regards Madras State, the scales of pay were given by the Venkataramiah 
Award in 1947 and they comprise 8 grades with scales as follows: 


Rs. 20—30 
Rs. 25—35 
Rs. 30—50 
Rs. 40—80 


Rs. 50—100 
Rs. 60—110 
Rs. 70—120 
Rs. 80—125 


56. By a subsequent agreement between the Southern India Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation and the Staff Union, the 8 grades were reduced to 7 in Coimbatore, all the 
scales remaining the same, except for the seventh scale which became Rs. 25—40; 
and the dearness allowance rates were also revised. There were some difficulties 
in implementing this agreement as all the mills in Madras did not follow the terms 
of this agreement. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills of Madras have a separate 
scheme for pay and scales of clerks and they have six grades and each grade has its 
own scale: They are: 

Rs. 50—53 Rs. 90—105 

Rs. 56—65 Rs. 112—147 

Rs. 69—85 Rs. 152—200 

There is no uniformity in the scales of clerks in the rest of Madras and in one or 
two places wages are as low as Rs. 30 without any dearness allowance. In the 
Madras State as a whole it appears that while the wages and dearness allowance of 
the operatives have been standardised, the wages and dearness allowance of the 
clerks in the mills vary from place to place. 

57. The clerks’ pay in Pondicherry is slightly higher than in the rest of the 
Madras State, as they have given Rs- 56 for category ‘A’, Rs. 47 for category ‘B’ and 
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Rs. 40 for category ‘C’ clerks; there are no scales of pay, but an increment of Rs. 5 
for category ‘A’, Rs. 3 for category ‘B’ and Rs. 2 for category ‘C’ is given. 

58. In the Kanpur Centre, non-matriculate clerks are paid Rs. 40 and the 
matriculate clerks are paid Rs. 55 a month. 

59. As regards Calcutta, the pay scales were first standardised in August, 1948; 
non-matriculates were given Rs. 60—130, and matriculates Rs. 70—210, and these 
are still the current scales of pay in Bengal, and no change was made by the award 
of 1958. 


60. The scale of the lowest paid clerk in the Delhi Cloth Mills is Rs. 55—300, 
and if he is a graduate he gets an initial start of Rs. 65. There are, however, other 
mills in Delhi which have different scales. 


61. The dearness allowance of the clerical staff in Bombay was settled by an 
award in 1948 and revised in 1955- The present rates are as follows:— 

Clerks of salary upto Rupees 100 . Operatives dearness allowance plus Rs. 7*. 

Between 101 and 200 .... Operatives dearness allowance plus Rs. 15. 


Between 201 and 300 
301 and above 


Operatives dearness allowance plus Rs. 

22 *. 

Operatives dearness allowance plus Rs. 25. 


62. The Ahmedabad clerks’ dearness allowance is the same as for operatives 
and calculated at the rate of 2-84 pies per point over the pre-war index of 73. 
Saurashtra, Baroda and Gujarat clerks receive dearness allowance at percentages 
varying from 60 to 100 per cent, of the Ahmedabad dearness allowance. The dear¬ 
ness allowance in Madras State differs from place to place. In the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills for all categories, as also in the Madura Mills, it is paid at the rate 
of 3 As. per point over 100 points of the Madras city cost of living index but in 
Coimbatore, it is paid at the rate of 3 As. per point over 100 points of the cost of 
living index number for the last two oJLWhe seven categories of clerks. For the 
clerks in categories 4 and 5, the rata^j^§|3pL/$yf- per 10 points rise over 160 points, 
and for the rest it is paid at the rj^MEMgSri^^^per 10 points over 160 points. In 
the smaller places, however, the e is paid at slightly lesser rates. 


63. The dearness allowance oi 
of 3 As. per point over 100 points of 

64. The dearness allowance of clef 
tives and paid at the rate of 1 - 2 f es 
Nagpur city. 


65. At Kanpur, the dearness 
city cost of living index number an! 
2 As. per point to 3 As. per point 



c dicherry mills is paid at the rate 
Wing index number of Madras city. 


gpur mills is the same as for opera- 
lay of the cost of living index of 


f cs is linked up with the Kanpur 
Ting to a sliding scale varying from 

66. The clerks in Calcutta mills are paid a fixed amount of dearness allowance 
which is Rs. 35 per month. Half of this amount is paid as dearness allowance to 
clerks in Orissa mills. 


67. Details as to the pay scales and dearness allowance of the clerks have been 
given in the Annexure 9, but for easy reference, we also give below for important 
centres the existing minimum emoluments of the clerks. The emoluments represent 
the basic pay and dearness allowance of the junior clerks wherever they have been 
designated as such, and in other cases they represent the basic pay and dearness 
allowance of the largest number of clerks in the centre. 


Dearness 


Centre or Region 





Basic pay 

Allowance 
(Average 
for 1958) 

Bombay 

. 


. 


Rs. nP. 

. 65-00 

Rs. nP. 
89 08 

Ahmedabad 

■ 


• 


65 00 

75-31 

Nagpur 





50-00 

54.99 

Indore 





60 00 

54.87 

Kanpur 





. 55 00 

57.91 

Delhi 





. 55 00 

58.00 

Calcutta 





. 70- 00 

35.00 

Madras City 





. 50-00 

55.84 

Coimbatore 

, . 

4 

. 

. 

. 40-00 

121.50 
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68- The need-based wage formula of the Tripartite Conference applies to the 
operatives, whereas the clerks come from a different stratum and have to be given 
their salaries accordingly. There is no reliable data as to the cost of living of the 
clerks. It had been usual in the past to give the clerk a starting wage 80 per cent, 
higher than that of the operative; but with the rapid rise in the operatives’ wages, 
and with the emergence of the need-based wage formula, this percentage will have 
to be reconsidered, and the co-efficient in 1958 would be less. 

69. As in the case of the operative, so in the case of the clerk, we are bound to 
consider the capacity of the industry to pay. It is not possible for us irt the present 
state of the industry to fill the gap between the present wage of the operative and 
his need-based wage under the formula. Similarly it would be unrealistic for us to 
give to the clerks a wage which the industry would be unable to bear. We must, 
however, endeavour to give to the clerk a reasonable wage having regard to the 
capacity of the industry to pay as well as to the requirements of his family’s needs. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BOARD’S APPROACH 

70. When this Board started on its labours there were rumblings of a crisis of 
unsold cloth, due inter alia to over-production of certain varieties for which there 
was no sufficient market- The excise duties of September 1956 were blamed for 
this disorder in the industry, and they were blame-worthy to the extent that they 
provided incentives to the production of the additional cloth of coarse variety 
which could not find a market. The excise duties of September 1956 were also 
calculated to mop up certain profits; but they had the effect of cutting at the source 
of profits and have had to be rationalised and reduced; the accumulation of cloth 
has by now almost disappeared. We are, therefore, at present in a position to 
approach the matters before us in an atmosphere of comparative normalcy. 

71. There are some broad differences in the condition and operations of mills 
in the different regions. Conditions differ from region to region not only as regards 
volume, quality, and consumer preference, but also as to wage rates. The problems 
of rehabilitation, rationalisation and modernisation also differ from region to region 
and for different reasons. We have to take note of these differences against the 
ever compelling background of capacity. 

72. The issue of wages before us is clear. We must honour the Resolution of the 

15th Indian Labour Conference which has affirmed the acceptance of a need based 
wage to which the lowest paid operative is entitled, and which a Board like ours 
is bound to recommend, unless^ we can show that owing to facts and circumstances 
which we consider relevant we are unable to increase the existing wage to the level 
of the need based wage of the formula, or at all. We have had no difficulty in 
working out such need based wage for the several centres of the industry in India; 
but having done that, it has become evident that the introduction of such need 
based wage would be a leap forward of a character that the industry would not be 
able to support. We refrain from going here into the details of calculations of the 
need based wage, not because we have any doubts or reservations about them, but 
because we feel that no useful pun Ipe served by referring to figures at 

present un-attainable by labour ir« the basis of standardisation and 

region-wise. In the present state < M? indusuy o ir best efforts towards improve¬ 
ment of wages must fall short of th^^MfflW^g^age of the formula. But there is 
the step forward which is contem] ffafiMfiftS; the dfintext of the Resolution, and there¬ 
fore we have had to examine all theT«H^Hi«Ktois which bear on the business of 
this industry, its performances ol th<£ flejglT ,}tl present condition, and the normal 
expectations of the future, in order how far we may travel, if at all, 

towards filling the gap between pr®»tj. fr gjgfr and the need based wage of the 
formula. Such an investigation is JK^^M^^^tompIex undertaking. A mass of 
evidence has been either presentedfgljH&'oy; ySyFcted by our office. If we do not 
refer to each and every argument facts, figures and calculations, it 

must not be taken to mean that we haMfcdpqfcj^ons: dered them. Our decisions are 
based on our very careful consideration 1 Jr air the pleas advanced and of the data 
available- 

73. In the view of the Board this industry can look forward to an assured future. 
The industry has done well in the past; it has had its fluctuations, and shortly before 
the war of 1939 it was in a poor way, and was being given the protection of tariffs. 
The war years presented this industry with a unique opportunity to burst into its 
own. The political atmosphere in the thirties had paved the way by the generation 
of a strong mass feeling for the exclusion of foreign cotton textiles, and the war 
completed the process. Fortunes were made in cotton textiles during the war and 
shortly thereafter; the true industrialist made provision for the future of the 
industry; others thought less of the industry, and either distributed the profits or 
utilised them for the promotion of other industries, with the result that the cotton 
textile industry today is clamouring for resources for the purpose of rehabilitation 
and modernisation, and the money is not easily forthcoming. The cost of rehabili¬ 
tation and modernisation has become a major problem with prices much higher than 
the 1 original cost of the machines and parts. 

74. It may be, as we have been told, that out of a total of about 511 mills in 
India some ten per cent, or so are not earning profits, that some have closed down, 
and probably an equal number may be in danger of extinction- But it must be 
realised that the large majority of the mills present a picture of the awareness of 
the changing times and are making attempts to equip themselves for the future 
of the industry. 

75. There is, as we have said earlier, a certain small upper section of extremely 
prosperous mills, then a broad middle section of decidely prosperous mills, and 
thereafter a lower section of mills which are not prosperous; at the bottom we have 
those mills which are unprofitable and the expiring units. A mill can make losses 
from a variety of causes; the losses may be due either to bad management or fraudu¬ 
lent management; or the machinery may be so dilapidated, neglected, or worked to 
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death that there is no possibility of the mill’s survival, and any money spent on 
such a mill would be a waste; then again there is the mill which is too old to 
function economically. But on the other hand there are other mills which by 
means of repairs, rehabilitation or modernisation can still play a useful part in the 
industry. The Government has taken over some mills which had closed down and 
has been operating them for some time, and the Government proposes to come to 
the aid of the industry with a large allocation of funds. We take the view that a 
sound and useful mill sector is essential not only in the context of the exchange 
earnings which our cotton textile exports bring, but also in the interests of the 
general internal consumer. Fortunately by and large the industry is sound and 
progressive, and we envisage that it will be required to shoulder the clothing of a 
nation of roughly 450 millions during the next five years, and the chances are that 
it will have to produce not less than 6,000 million yards of cloth per year for the 
purpose as an addition to the production of the handloom and the powerloom- It is 
thus understandable that it should be the policy of the Government to provide the 
necessary support to deserving mills to meet the requirements of a larger consum¬ 
ing public; as a corollary there will have to be an enlarged mill sector and a larger 
degree of improved machinery, more rationalisation and automation. 


76. It is therefore evident that this industry must be nurtured so that it may 
flourish and clothe the nation, and at the same time contribute to the welfare of 
the State, and extend the scope of the nation’s development. With no outside 
competitor in the field, with a consuming public which is increasing, and with a 
national income which is rising, this industry is well set to meet the future require¬ 
ments of cloth in the country. In spite of high taxation, high Government imposts 
by way of duties, cess, etc., high rises in price of raw materials of manufacture, and 
the higher labour costs, the mills in the last decade have been able to make fair 
profits. For example, mills established in Bombay and in Ahmedabad have been 
able to strengthen their position out of such profits. The gross block in Bombay 
has risen from Rs. 3,824 lakhs in 1947 to Rs. 7,184 lakhs in 1956, and the paid-up 
capital has increased from Rs 1.708 lakhs in 1947 to Rs. 2,448 lakhs in 1956, and 
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is a continuous one. We concede, however, that by taking the prosperity region- 
wise certain generalisations may follow which are open to challenge as to individual 
units, but by and large the picture is authentic. 


77. Rehabilitation and modernisation are nothing new; but in the past the pace 
has been slow, and for a variety of reasons. The large profits of the war and post¬ 
war period were not everywhere conserved, with the result that the capacity of the 
industry to rehabilitate and modernise has been restricted; and as the industry had 
been relying upon depreciation funds, reserves and excess profit refunds to provide 
the necessary funds, the process has been slow; and even where money is forth¬ 
coming there are further restraints like Government sanction and lack of foreign 
exchange. The industry, however, is conscious of the need for rationalisation and 
modernisation as the sine quo non of survival, the pace of which had been checked 
in the past by the fear of unemployment; that fear has been'allayed, and labour 
now recognises that its own welfare depends on rationalisation and modernisation, 
and it has agreed upon the broad lines for their introduction. Some mills even 
today have very modern and up-to-date machinery, and all mills which can manage 
to do so will have to rationalise and modernise; for the nation is on the march, and 
this industry must clothe the nation. 

78. As in most other industries, so also in this, the impact of certain external 
forces on production and on the prosperity of the industry is not only severe but 
also universal to the industry. With taxation on incomes, excise duties and other 
Government imposts the industry pays about 100 crores a year; then again the prices 
of raw materials like cotton, electricity, coal, dyes and processing materials, have all 
advanced and have become a problem for the industry; likewise with the consider¬ 
able rise in the cost of machinery and spares, the task of rehabilitation, renovation 
and modernisation has become difficult. Then there are certain burdens which 
affect particular sectors of the industry; the mills that are engaged in the export 
business require superior machinery, automatic looms, and more modern plant to 
enable them to cater successfully to the export market and to earn valuable foreign 
exchange. Even for internal consumption the mills have to reorient themselves, for 
simple white is yielding place to the charms of quality, colour and design. 



79. The recommendations of this Board on the question of the wages of labour, 
involving matters like the labour’s cost to the industry, and of the capacity of the 
industry to pay, must necessarily revolve round some fixed axis, some static set of 
basic circumstances affecting the industry which would not be subject to hasty or 
violent fluctuations; for it must be appreciated that at present the economy of the 
industry is delicately poised amidst the various forces which bear upon it, and any 
hasty or illadvised fluctuation can have serious repercussions on the industry as 
happened in 1956-57. No marked increases in taxes or excise duties or other 
Government imposts on the industry are at present anticipated; and the existing 
burdens on the industry and on the consumer are already heavy. 

80. A good mill, well run, has the natural expectation of a. fair profits and 
sufficient reserves for its continued existence in a state of efficiency, and it prices 
its products accordingly. The consumer on the other hand must clothe himself and 
his family; and thus the burden of any increases in contributions to Government 
revenues will primarily fall on the consumer, and in a lesser degree on the mill; the 
consumer’s capacity to buy is, however, not inexhaustible, and if the consumer is 
unable to purchase there will be the inevitable story of unsold cloth and.losses to 
the industry, and diminution of revenue for the Government. We are conscious of 
the fact that the Government must have money to support the Five Year Plans, 
and that the industry must make its appropriate contribution to the pool as it has 
been doing; on the other hand the Government itself has been a party to the 
unanimous Resolution of the Indian Labour Conference which has enunciated the 
right of Labour to a need based wage- We are, therefore, bound to so adjudge our 
recommendations that the Government gets its expected revenues, the worker gets 
a fair deal according to the agreed concept of a need based wage, and the consumer 
is not overburdened; and above all we must see to it that the interplay of these 
factors does not degenerate into a deteriorating situation of losses and of diminish¬ 
ing returns to the industry. 

81. Labour has favoured standardisation of wages and the employers have 

accepted it. Such standardisation connotggthat no mill shall pay more and no mill 
shall pay less than the standardised are, however, some regions where 

standardisation does not prevail, Jt&0ME§(®jMrge standardisation is found in 
practice in most regions. There e d units which have their own 

wages somewhat lower than of c region, justifiably or otherwise. 

In addition to the standardised waSjgj^™BMoyee is entitled to bonus out of 
‘surplus’ profits. The Board has take®¥BSnjfiSBrof such differences and divergences 
in wages in the context of capacity. C i . i ,i * 

82. Each region has profitab .e, jml S&fttable, and uneconomic mills. For 

instance, in Ahmedabad there ar^SKKJOTjMbills which are very prosperous, 
six bottom mills which are irtfya ■. w"’) and in between these two 

classes is a broad band of mills. In some other regions 

we find a top layer of prosper ous " mpis a rapid decline to mills which 

have to make an effort to sustain the«^S44|^siq-i}t is been said that when consider¬ 
ing the figures of a standardised wage we should take the capacity of a fair cross- 
section of the industry; it was also suggested that for such purpose we should take 
into account the mills which had been run profitably for a number of years on end, 
and that we should exclude the weaker and the loss-showing mills; against this 
view it was urged that if the weaker units were excluded the most prosperous units 
should also be left out of consideration; it is, however, evident that what constitutes 
a fair cross-section in the mosaic of the industry in a region must necessarily 
depend on a variety of factors; and the parties who addressed us at the open meet¬ 
ings could not agree on any mill or group of mills which in their opinion would 
qualify as a fair cross-section of the industry. There are, however, certain criteria 
which we do bear in mind. In our quest to ascertain whether and if so to what 
extent we can fill the gap between present wages and the need based Wage of the 
formula, we obviously cannot take the paying capacity of the most prosperous unit 
in the region as the measure by which the standardised wage should be fixed; 
similarly we cannot fix the standardised wage on the basis of the lack of prosperity 
of an expiring unit.” There must be a commonsense approach to the problem and a 
standardised wage for a region must be ascertained which would allow a fair 
chance for general prosperity in the region; it was, however, clear in the discussions 
before us that we could not take into account the expiring mills. 

83. The Board recognises that as in every industry, in this industry too, there 
are units which have been maladministered for the personal gain of the manage¬ 
ment; such cases are fortunately few, and with the stricter control of the amended 
Companies Act chances of maladministration are reduced. On the other hand in 
spite of good management there are mills which have run their course and they 
should not be allowed to remain a drag on the industry; it is assumed that only 
those mills which have the capacity of revival and have been managed and main¬ 
tained with reasonable care will normally qualify for aid by the Government to 
rehabilitate and modernise themselves; and this Board has taken note of the 
Government’s scheme for such help- 

84. While it is necessary that this industry should be aided to enable it to 
become strong, it is also necessary that sufficient profits should be left to the 
industry for dividends and for the purpose of maintaining the industry in a sound 
condition; it is, however, fundamental that an industry cannot flourish unless it has 
a fit and contented labour force; and therefore we must go the farthest that we can 
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on the road to a need-based wage to give them their minimum due. We look upon 
the mills and their workmen as inter-dependent factors in the production of cloth; 
the one cannot be happy if the other is sad; nor can the workmen prosper if the 
mills cease to flourish. 


85. We cannot forget that it was only during and after the last war that labour 
was able to make itself heard. Prior to that, exploitation of labour was rife. 
With the rapid rise in the cost of living occasioned by the war, and the tardy and 
spasmodic efforts made to meet the higher cost of living, the process of labour’s 
emergence was accelerated; and it ripened into the Industrial Truce Resolution 
of 1947 which was accepted by the Central Government in its statement of 
Industrial Policy. By that Resolution labour was assured a fair wage. It was in 
pursuance of that policy that the Fair Wages Committee was appointed which 
submitted its unanimous Report in June 1949. The Fair Wages Committee 
endeavoured to place the wages on an equitable basis of human needs having 
regard to the capacity of the employer to pay, and it enunciated many salutary 
principles which were later incorporated in the decisions of Tribunals and of the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal of India, and which were finally affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. Those principles are still with us. The Resolution of the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference, to which reference has been made, and which reiterates 
labour’s claims to a need-based wage, has now supplied the mathematics of wage 
fixation, so that we might by a short and simple formula ascertain the minimum 
wage of the Fair Wages Committee’s Report. The Resolution is calculated to 
divert us from the previous system of basing the present day wage on the needs 
of 1939, and as such the Resolution has introduced a new look; and in this context 
none can fail to note that the approach of labour to its problems has advanced 
in the last decade. Labour contends that its productivity has increased consider¬ 
ably because of increased efficiency, proved lower absenteeism, the assignment 
of increased work-loads and more machines, installation of modern and improved 
types of machinery, and the introduction of rationalisation; and Labour maintains 
with considerable force that there has been an overall consciousness on the part 
of the workers to co-operate in the success of the Five Year Plans. Labour 
therefore complains that in spite of effg£ts on their part, and in spite of the peace 
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86. Absenteeism in Bombay in 1949 was as high as 16 per cent, and has come 
down to 7 per cent, in 1958. These facts do indicate a larger consciousness on the 
part of labour towards its duties, and perhaps also suggests that the labour force 
is no longer divided in attention between the mills on the one side and agriculture 
on the other. It is true that in all the centres the position has not improved; 
but the fact remains that there has been a general tendency towards greater labour 
stability. 

87. During the open sessions of the Board, most employers took the stand 
that they had no objection to paying the Bombay emoluments provided that 
their workmen gave the same productivity, and labour replied by asking for the 
same working conditions as in Bombay. It was brought to our notice that in 
Kanpur there is an excess labour force, and the well considered Report of Shri 
Justice Bind Basni Prasad on the subject of rationalisation has not yet been 
adopted. In Bombay and Ahmedabad there has been considerable rationalisation, 
and the process is a continuous one. But rationalisation demands for its successful 
implementation certain working conditions and happy industrial relations which 
may or may not exist, and thus some mills may be deficient for the purposes of 
rationalisation, in which case the process of rationalisation is impeded. The 
Board however has no doubt that the workmen must be ready to increase pro¬ 
ductivity, for in many a region there is scope for introduction of rationalisation 
without further obstruction. With the emergence of a code on ‘rationalisation 
without tears’ the way is open for the wider adoption of rationalisation, which 
in the opinion of the Board is most necessary, not only to increase productivity 
but also to enhance wages. 

88. The Board was happy to find both labour and employers broadly agreeing 
over the fact of increase in productivity in recent years. There is a similar and 
firmer agreement that, in future, increases in emoluments must be in response 
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to improved productivity. The increased emoluments that are being recommended, 
we are confident, not merely compensate for the rise in productivity already 
achieved but will provide incentive for further and continuous rise in productivity. 
In the course of our enquiry we found that the lowest paid operative was receiving 
different wages in different regions, and we have recognised that such differences 
were due in some degree to the productivity of the workmen in the area, and 
in quite a few instances to the conditions of work in the mills. While it may be 
true that due to their own fault or to adverse circumstances certain mills have 
been unable to rehabilitate and renovate, there is the other facet of the problem, 
as in Kanpur, where unfortunately rationalisation has not progressed. Generally 
speaking the wages are low where the profits are low and the working conditions 
poor; but in our estimate in some instances wages are lower than is justified by 
the state of the industry in the region. 

89. In view of the unanimous recommendations in this Report we do not 
think that any good purpose will be served by a detailed examination of these 
factors and instances, for we must ensure that this Report does not become the 
starting point for further strife, and we should endeavour to attain the purposes 
for which this Wage Board has been constituted. 

90. Turning now to the possible gains to the industry in the future, we find 
that certain substantial savings will accrue to the industry due to the restrictions 
imposed on Managing Agents’ Commission. Then again as a result of rehabilita¬ 
tion, modernisation and rationalisation there is every hope and expectation that 
there would be greater productivity which will be to the benefit of the mills as 
well as of the workmen, and increases in wages will automatically act as an incentive 
and aid the industry in its progress. In the decisions which we have taken we 
have postulated for a period of five years of industrial peace following the imple¬ 
mentation of our recommendations; and if that peace is forthcoming, it will give 
the industry sufficient time to vivify and consolidate. 

91. On the subject of consolidation of dearness allowance with basic wage, 

labour generally pressed for such corwgJaj|ation at varying cost of living indices 
and in some instances they asked at the present dav index. Some 

employers have also expressed favour of consolidation in order 

that a more scientific wage strucised. The Board takes the view 
that the existing situation where dearness allowance is very much 

higher than the basic wage is bavSffl^^ffiHbing effect on the wage structure. 
It is expected that as a result of coffsEnHfflln tl e differentials may be narrowed, 
which the Board feels will not be conra-«rVi|qi soi al justice. 

92. We have also borne in dfa^^ ^glBM pbilitv of extending the system of 

payment by results. Neither tl o labour favoured any system of 

progressive rates of incentives an ^jVtP^. fgljj jfr at the present svstem of payment 
by results, in other words straighf'^Wop-rst**, should not be disturbed; and we 
have no desire to go counter to th^lpyitpy^^pe ially as over 50 per cent, of the 
workmen are already on piece-rates. 

93. We have accordinglv framed our unanimous decisions so as to ensure that 
Cal the principles of a need-based formula as enunciated by the Resolution of the 
15th Indian Labour Conference are kept in view, (bj that the gan between the 
present wage and the need-hased wage of the formula is filled to the extent that 
the industry can bear, (c) that the wage structure is adjusted so as to present a 
cohesive movement towards betterment of conditions in the industry, towards 
greater rationalisation, resulting in greater productivity and higher emoluments to 
labour, and (d) that the consumer is not overburdened 

94. These objectives cannot be achieved in haste. The process is necessarilv 
slow, but we trust that as a result of our recommendations the desired results may 
be more expeditiously attained. We are agreed that industrial peace is necessarv 
to achieve the expected progress; and our recommendations are designed to achieve 
a definite movement towards the present goal of a need-based wage for this industry: 
it is our fervent hope that the journey may be speeded up by the joint efforts of 
the employers and workmen. 

95. In coming to our conclusions we have carefullv considered the requirements 
of social justice, the needs of the industrv in a developing economy, the necessity 
for havim? wage differentials which would provide incentives, as also the auestion 
of extending the svstem of pavment by results; and we have dealt with these 
matters in their appropriate places in the Report. Social justice connotes that 
+he workman who produces the goods has a fair deal, js paid sufficient at least to 
he able to sustain himself and his family in a reasonable degree of comfort, and 
that he is not exploited. We have taken into account the various factors bearing 
on the industry and have at the same time endeavoured to do social justice to the 
workmen. 

96. In the Order of Reference we have been charged with the duty of working 
out a wage structure based on the principles of fair wages as set forth in the Report 
of the Committee on Fair Wages. In our approach to the problems and in the 
recommendations we have made we have duly observed this reouireroent. There 
is no conflict between the minimum wage as given by the Fair Wages Committee’s 
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Report and the minimum wage of the Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference. As we have said before, the Resolution provides the basis for calculating 
the minimum fair wage of the Fair Wages Committee’s Report. We have been 
careful to see that the level of wages should be so fixed as to enable the industry 
to maintain production with efficiency, and this again is but a repetition of the 
“escape” clause at the end of the Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference. 
We have endeavoured within the limits of the industry’s capacity to ensure adequate 
neutralisation in the cost of living, at least for the lowest categories of workers, 
and we have expressed our preference for a flexible scheme of dearness allowance 
to meet the ups and downs of prices. The Fair Wages Committee’s Report has 
stated that there should be a progressive improvement in the fair wage, but adds 
that such improvement will depend on improvement in the economic conditions 
in the country and of the industry concerned. The recommendations which we 
are making are calculated to achieve an improvement in the condition of the 
industry; we have reason to think that with the consolidation of basic wage with 
dearness allowance and with a wider spread of rationalisation and modernisation 
there will be not only greater efficiency in work and rise in productivity, but also 
an accompanying advance in the fearnings of the workers. 

97. The Fair Wages Committee’s Report recommended that where employment 
is on piece-rate or where the work done by men and women is demonstrably 
identical, no differentiation should be made between the men and women workers 
regarding the wages paid. We have based our recommendations on that principle, 
and we are opposed to any differentiation of wages or dearness allowance as between 
men and women who are on piece-rates or who do work which is demonstrably 
identical. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BOARD 

98. It is a happy conclusion to our work that the Board has reached unanimous 
decisions as to its recommendations. The meetings of the Board were marked by 
very full, free and frank discussions, as indeed they should always be, and the 
problems were approached in a spirit of calm investigation. 

99. The Board took note of the history of the industry in the past, its present 
position, and its normal expectations of the future, and at the same time considered 
ways and means by which it was hoped to achieve a progressive realisation of the 
justifiable role of this industry in the economy of the country. Naturally promi¬ 
nent in the context of wages was the welfare of the workmen who constitute an 
essential cog in the wheels of the industry; but equally important in the mind of 
the Board was the state of the industry and its capacity to approach the minimum- 
of a need based wage. The Board realised the limitations which circumscribed the 
industry, the controls which surround it, the difficulties which the industry has to 
face, and the Board has taken note of the steps which have to be taken and the 
remedies which have to be applied in order to speed up the process of improve¬ 
ment not only in productivity but also in emoluments; and the Board has inevitably 
reached the conclusion that for the good of the industry, of labour, and of the con¬ 
sumer, certain desirable minimum standards in workloads should be achieved 
throughout the industry as soon as possible. Inherent in all the considerations of 
the Board was naturally the capacity of the industry to carry any fresh financial 
loads. 

100. The decisions of the Board, unanimous as they are, must be taken as an 
integral whole; and any attempt to isolate them and apply them in parts would be 
contrary to the scheme of the recommendations. 

101. The first and foremost requirement of a happy and prosperous industry is 

industrial peace to which we have already referred; and it is the first recommen¬ 
dation of the Board that for a period ofij^ft^years from 1st January 1960 no claim 
for further revision of minimum nade b y either the employers or 

the workmen; and having regai . c the tfeno." f the recommendations, taken 
together, it is estimated that w of five years certain desirable 

minimum standards in working conl6fflffi^ffiB|Svorkloads will have been attained. 
Agreements are already in existe ave been given on workload.. 

conditions of work, and allocatioi s of rationalisation, concerning the 

rationalisation of several occupat onsfijl iBgmlbay, Ahmedabad and Coimbatore; 
these should be adopted as usefu . gyMIs toft\the progressive rationalisation by 
mills, which have not reached that onalisation, within the course of 

five years commencing from 1st Apart from the less rationalised 

mills, and having regard to the faJ fljffifc^tgti^hi pisation must be a continuous pro¬ 
cess in the industry, it is the view otllS^!SSB!?hat in the interests of all concerned 
it is necessary that the process of should continue and progress 

everywhere in the industry. 

102. The Board agrees that the basic conditions which had been accepted as the 
sine qua non of any scheme of rationalisation should be followed, and they postu¬ 
late that as a consequence of rationalisation— 

(i) there should be no retrenchment or loss of earnings of the existing 
employees, i.e., the existing complement should be maintained barring 
natural separation or wastage; 

(ii) there should be an equitable sharing of the gains of rationalisation as 
between the community, the employer and the worker; and 

(iii) there should be a proper assessment of workloads by experts mutually 
agreed upon, and also suitable improvements in the working condi¬ 
tions. 

103. The Board also agrees on the subject of rationalisation with the relevant 
observations in the Joshi Committee’s Report. The Board considers it necessary 
that in order to avoid disputes, and indeed in order to put an end to disputes, 
there should be some machinery to settle questions of rationalisation unit by unit. 
There are cases where rationalisation has been arbitrarily imposed, and there are 
also cases where rationalisation has been unreasonably obstructed. It is not only 
labour, but employers too at times, who are not prepared to rationalise or are in¬ 
different to it. We endorse the recommendations of the Joshi Committee in para¬ 
graph 79 of its report for the setting up of National and Regional Committees to 
deal with essential matters concerning rationalisation, as also their implementation 
within the industry. 

104. In the view of the Board the time has come for the active participation of 
the Governments concerned for the speeding up of the process of rationalisation. 
The good of the industry demands that wherever rationalisation and modernisation 
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•f* resisted by either side, the Government should intervene so as to ensure that 
a reasonable scheme of rationalisation is put into force. Unless this is done, the 
industry in those regions where it is stagnant will fail to resuscitate itself; and 
that will be to the detriment of alL 

105. On the subject of wages the Board has come to the conclttWofi that the 
industry should be divided into two categories. In the first category there shall be 

. the following centres, namely, 

Bombay State 

Bombay City and Island (including Kurla). 

Ahmedabad. 

Baroda. 

Billimora. 

Navsari. 

Nadiad. 

Surat. 

Punjab State 

Phagwara. 

Hissar. 

Delhi 

Uttar Pradesh 

Modinagar. 

Wett Bengal 

Calcutta City. 

Madras —the whole of Madras State. 

Mysore State 

Bangalore. 

The mills in all other centres will &ljJ3®3ki^efltegory II. 

106. The Board has come to t ■i&.\TOMpJnjS|rat an increase at the average rate 

of Rs. 8 per month per worker s! workers in mills of category I 

from 1st January 1960, and a fOTthwjj0K§9g^ of Rs. 2 per month per worker 
shall be given to them from 1st J jwise an increase at tne average 

rate of Rs. 6 per month per war! er SilipBdnRven to all the workers ih mills of 
category II from 1st January 1960, andflwwraW lat increase of Rs. 2 per month 
per worker shall be given to th m j rf wfea jjafe nuary 1962. These increases are 
subject to the condition that the saitpsAnns■ and of Rs. 6 shall ensure not less 

than Rs. 7 and Rs. 5 respectively tfitJiWKW'd/f'gBid, and that the increase of Rs. 2 
from 1st January 1962 shall be flat 

107. The Board recommends thatallowance should be linked to the 
cost of living index in all centres, ana u any centre has no such cost of living 
index, the index of the nearest centre should be taken for that plumose. The 
Board has also come across some cases where there is only a consolidated wage or 
a fixed dearness allowance. In both cases we have founds that the total wages are 
comparatively lower. We recommend that - in these cases also the dearnbsr allow¬ 
ance should be made adequate and linked to the cost of living index number by a 
suitable machinery. 

108. In the case of Madras State the dearness allowance now paid neutralises 
less than what would be justified by the rise in the cost of living with 1936-1939 as 
the base. The Board recommends that for Madras State the dearness allowance 
should be increased so as to give full neutralisation for the rise in cost of living to 
the worker on the minimum basic wage with 1936-1939 as the base. 

109. The subject of consolidation of dearness allowance with basic wage has 
received careful consideration, and the expected effects of such merger have been 
carefully analysed. The Board has reached the conclusion that the consolidation 
of dearness allowance with basic wage in each mill should take place a* an index 
which will yield an amount equal to three-fourths of the average dearness allow¬ 
ance of the first six months of 1959. It is our intention that the remaining 25 per 
cent dearness allowance which will continue as dearness allowance, shall have a 
flexible character, and shall rise and fall according to the future cost of living; and 
the difference between the future index and the point at which the cuirent index 
is merged shall be compensated according to existing method and at the existing 
scale. 

110. In consequence of the increase which the Board has recommended^ and 
the consolidation of dearness allowance with basic wage which also forms part of 
our recommendations, it is necessary to make provision as to the amount payable 
under any gratuity scheme. We recommend that the amount of gratuity wherever 
calculated in terms of basic wages shall be paid in terms of the existing basic wage 
up to 31st December 1959; but from 1st January 1960 the basic for such purpose 
will be that basic wage plus the increases given herein but excluding the dearnesa 
allowance consolidated. 
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111. The Board, having given its recommendations on the principal points con¬ 
cerning the emoluments of the lowest paid, is of the view that the consequential 
adjustments in the emoluments of the rest of the workmen should be worked out 
by the employers and the workmen in accordance with the tenor of this Report 
subject to the terms of paragraph 106 of the Report. 


Clerks’ Pay Scales 

112. Having regard to all the available data and the considerations which have 
been urged, we have come to the conclusion that the pay scales of the junior clerks 
shall be as follows: 

(1) Junior clerks of mills in category I: . Rs. 75—5—105— 1\ —150—EB—10—200 

12^—250. 

(2) Junior clerks of mills of category II : . Rs. 60—5—90—6—120—EB— 7\ —150— 

10 — 200 . 


(3) Semi-clerks of mills of category I : 


Rs. 50—3—80—EB— 5—125. 


(4) Semi-clerks of mills of category II : 


Rs. 40—3—70—EB—5—105. 


113. The junior clerk shall be fixed in the new scale in the following manner: 
A junior clerk whose basic pay is already higher than the start of the new basic 
shall first be fixed in the new scale in accordance with his present basic wage; if 
he falls within two stages of the new scale he shall be given the higher stage, and 
he shall then be given two increments in the new scale. The junior clerk whose 
present basic wage is less than the minimum of new scale shall first be brought up 
to the minimum of the new scale, and he shall then be given one increment for 
each year of service with a maximum of two increments. 


114. The semi-clerk shall also be fixed in the same manner as the junior clerk 
in the new scale. 



115. Any semi-clerk or junio 
higher total emoluments than is 
special pay. 

116. The pay scales of the oth 
fixed by the employers in consulta 
respective duties and responsibility 
theless to this provision: that their 
with the advances in the wages of 

117. The efficiency bar provid 
be sparingly applied and only in c 


y n receipt of a higher scale or 

ided, shall retain the excess as 

' 

ographers, etc., shall be suitably 
e employees having regard to the 
erks, etc., concerned, subject never- 
efits hall be advanced to keep in step 
e ks. 


e of clerks and semi-clerks 
ct fall in efficiency. 


must 


118. As regards the clerks, becau ^pflfa tfaj&ffi time scales it is not feasible to con¬ 
solidate their dearness allowance with me basic wage, and therefore we recom¬ 
mend that they shall receive monthly the amount of dearness allowance which is 
merged in the basic wage of the operatives, as a special higher cost allowance, plus 
the dearess allowance of the operative plus— 


For basic wage up to and including Rs. 100 Rs. 1\ 


Between 101—200 . Rs. 15 

Between 201—300 . . . . Rs. 22| 


Beyond 301 .Rs. 25 

119. The special high cost allowance shall be treated as an addition to basic 
wage and new entrants shall also be eligible for it. The special high cost allowance 
shall count for provident fund, and leave and holidays with pay, but not for 
gratuity where gratuity is expressed in terms of the basic wage. 

120. As regards semi-clerks too, because of their time scales it is not feasible 
to consolidate their dearness allowance with the basic wage, and therefore we 
recommend that they shall receive monthly the amount of dearness allowance 
which is merged in the basic wage of the operatives as a special higher cost allow¬ 
ance, plus the dearness allowance of the operatives. As in the case of the clerks, 
so in the case of the semi-clerks, the special high cost allowance shall be treated as 
an addition to the basic wage, and new entrants shall also be eligible for it. The 
special high cost allowance shall count for provident fund, and leave and holidays 
with pay, but not for gratuity where gratuity is expressed in terms of the basic 
wage. 

121. There shall be no grade of clerk below the grade of the semi-clerk. 
Barring the semi-clerk, the lowest paid in the clerical staff should he deemed to be 
the junior clerk, wherever he may be in the cotton textile industry, and he must 
be given and fixed in the scale of the junior clerk as prescribed. 

122. These recommendations relating to the semi-clerks and the junior and 
other clerks shall take effect from 1st January 1960. 



123. The Board stipulates as general propositions that (a) there shall be no 
discrimination between men and women doing the same work, (b) by the intro¬ 
duction of the recommendations herein no existing amenities or benefits shall be 
affected, and (c) higher emoluments wherever they are being paid shall not be 
reduced 

124. The Board takes the view that in the present state of the industry it is not 
possible for financial considerations to go beyond the recommendations herein con¬ 
tained; but nevertheless the Board is confident that the recommendations here 
made will on full implementation constitute a fresh landmark in the progress of 
this industry and in the improvement of the conditions of service of the workers, 
who will find in the recommendations not only a present rise in earnings, but also 
fresh scope and initiative for the exercise of higher skills and consequent improve¬ 
ment of their standards. The Board, while regretting that even after a century’s 
existence the industry is unable to pay a need based wage, feels that the stage has 
been reached when both the employers and the workmen should foregather to lift 
the industry as a whole to a higher level, each making his contribution in his own 
way. The employers must adjust themselves to the changing climate of their 
responsibilities; and the workmen for their part must have a broader view of their 
duties in our social set up; and both must accept the inevitability of changes by 
rationalisation and modernisation if the industry is to flourish. 


125. Finally, the Board considers it important that the Government should 
take timely steps for the implementation of the recommendations herein contained 
so that they might become effective from 1st January 1960. 

126. The Board further recommends that the Central and State Governments 
should take steps to maintain correct cost of living indices of the several centres. 
It would also be an advantage if statistical information as to the state of the indus¬ 
try, including information on prices, productivity and incomes in it could be suit¬ 
ably maintained by the Government of India so that the information may be 
readily available whenever required. 
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who was loaned to the Board by thi 
the textile industry was an asset 
the work of research and investigi 
Not only during the hearings but i 
was welcome and the Board desir< 
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Shri K. Lakshminarayanan, Senioi 
Secretary to the Chairman who, in 
tion. The Research Section too did 
a considerable body of material for t’ 


ecretary, Shri Niaamuddin Ahmed, 
■nment. His acquaintance with 
his charge among other things 
iniformly useful to the Board, 
of the Report Shri Ahmed’s help 
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appreciation of work well done by 
; Shri K. S. R. Iyer, the Private 
the Board, deserve special men- 
itably and that section provided 
he Board. 


(Sd.) 


(F. Jeejeebhoy) , 
Chairman. 


(Sd.) 

(Asoka Mehta), 
Member. 


(Sd.) 

(M. V. Mathur), 
Member. 

(Sd.) 

(Arvind N. Mafatlal) , 
Member. 

(Sd.) 

(Bharat Ram), 

Member. 


(Sd.) 

(S. R. Vasavada), 
Member. 


(Sd.) 

(N. Ahmed), 

Secretary. 

New Delhi; 

Dated the 27 th November, 1959. 


(Sd.) 

(G. Ramanujam) , 
Member. 
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ANNEXUREI 

Questionnaire Issued by the Board 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
CENTRAL WAGE BOARD 
COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Phone: 251467. 
Grams. TEXWAGE. 


Dear Sir, 


City Ice Building, 

298, Bazarcate Street, 
Fort Bombay, 

15th July, 1957. 


The Government of India in the Ministry of Labour and Employment has by a 
Resolution of the 30th of March 1957 constituted a Central Wage Board ’for the Cotton 
Textile Industry of India. On the next page you will find the terms of reference to the 
Board for working out a wage structure for the employees of the industry based on the 
principles set forth in the Report o f the Comm ittee on Fair Wages, together with certain 
‘explanations' stated in the Resolution.(3^Pn$k J way of introduction you will find 
extracts from the Report of the Ci on Vages which is to be taken as the 

basis of this Board’s investigations. 



be issued to employers and workmen 
ons, to the Central Government and 
lividuals who are in a position to assist 
tye >ard will be grateful if you will be 
e 'our answers to the questions which 


2. This Board has prepared a qu 
of the Cotton Textile Industry and 
the State Governments, and to asso< a tic 
the Board in the matters under investigi 
so good as to peruse the quest ionnai e 
have been framed. 

3. Furthermore, please be so 
personally before the Board to support J^ejwewijs'hich you may express in your answers 
to the questionnaire. 

4. As the Board desires to proceed with the work as fast as possible, it is requested 
that your response to this questionnaire may please reach us by the 10th of September 
1957. 


ow whether you would like to appear 


5. Any contribution which you are able to make to the subject will be greatly 
appreciated. 

6. The managements of the mills to whom this questionnaire is addressed are 
requested to post copies of the questionnaire (sent herewith) on their notice board and 
at the place of work for the information of the workmen. 


Yours faithfully. 


(F. Jeejeebhoy) 

Chairman. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

New Delhi, the $0th March, 1957. 


RESOLUTION 


WB-1 (5). In pursuance of the recommendations contained in para. 25 of Chapter XXVII 
of the Second Five-Year Plan regarding the establishment of tripartite Wage Boards for 
individual industries, the Government of India have set up a Central Wage Board for the 
cotton textile industry. 

2. The composition of the Board will be as follows:— 


Chairman 
Shri F. Jeejeebhoy. 


Independent Members 

(1) Shri Asoka Mehta. 

(2) Professor M. V. Matliur, Department of Economics, Rajputana University. 


Members Representing Employers 

(1) Shri Arvind N. Mafatlal. 

(2) Shri Bharat Ram. 


Members Representing Workers 

(1) Shri S. R. Vasavada. 

(2) Shri G. Ramanujam. 


S'. The following will be the te 

(a) to determine the categori 
who should be brought wi 

(b) to work out a wage structu 
in the report of the Qjmmiy^jjr’JJ 

Explanation : 

in evolving a wage structu 
cions relating to fair wa$ , 

(i) the needs of the indusfffWfeP^Weloping economy; 

(ii) the requirements of so <filsH^ltItif37land 

(Hi) the need for adjusting wage differentials in such a manner as to provide 
incentives to workers for advancing their skill: 


the Board: — 

'( nanual, clerical, supervisory, etc.) 
of the proposed wage fixation; 

'te principles of fair wages as set forth 
fir Wages; 


; >uld, in addition to the considera- 

account:— 


(c) to bear in mind the desirability of extending the system of payment by results; 
Explanation: 

in applying the system of payment by results the Board shall keep in view the 
need for fixing a minimum (fall-back wage) and also to safeguard against over 
work and undue speed. 

4. The headquarters of the Board will be located at Bombay and all correspondence 
intended for the Board shall be addressed to the Chairman, Central Wage Board for the 
Cotton Textile Industry, City Ice Building, 298, Bazargate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ORDER: Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to: — 

(») All State Governments and Union Territories. 

(ii) All Ministries of the Government of India and the Planning Commission. 

(iii) All-India Organisations of Employers and Workers. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India for general 
information. 


The Fair Wages Committee’s Report 

As the wage structure is to be based on the principle of fair wages as set forth in the 
Report of the Committee on Fair Wages the following extracts from that Report are 
reproduced 

(<j) We consider that a minimum wage must provide not merely for the bare 
sustenance of life but for the preservation of the efficiency of the worker. For 
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this purpose the minimum wage must also provide for some measure of 
education, medical requirements and amenities. 

(b) It will be seen from this summary of the concept of the living wage held in 
various parts of the world that there is general agreement that the living wage 
should enable the male earner to provide for himself and his family not merely 
the bare essentials of food, clothing and shelter but a measure of frugal comfort 
including education for his children, protection against ill-health, requirements 
of essential social needs and a measure of insurance against the more important 
misfortunes including old age. 

(c) The attainment of the living wage is therefore our objective too but neverthe¬ 
less it is the duty of this Committee to examine how far presentday circum¬ 
stances permit us to approach the living wage and how a wage that might be 
considered fair could be fixed having regard to the many limitations that 
prevent the immediate attainment of the objective. On one point there is 
complete unanimity of opinion, viz., that the fair wage should on no account 
be less than the minimum wage. 

(d) While the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be the minimum wage 
the upper limit is equally set by what may broadly be called the capacity of 
industry to pay. This will depend not only on the present economic position 
of the industry but on its future prospects. Between these two limits the 
actual wages will depend on a consideration of the following factors and in the 
light of the comments given below 

(i) the productivity of labour ; 

(«) the prevailing rates of wages in the same or of similar occupations in the 
same or neighbouring localities; 

(Hi) the level of the national income and its distribution ; and 
(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country. 

(e) As regards the measure of the capagtojihe Committee consider that in this 

context the main objective of wages should not be lost sight 

of. The objective is not mer iy to || ges which are fair in the 

abstract, but to see that employra&^^^ptSsitin r levels is not only maintained, 
but if possible increased. view it will be clear that the 

level of wages should enable tl : ilBMmmiaj|sBKintain production with efficiency. 
The capacity of industry to pay^i^Swlftherefore be assessed by the Wage 
Boards in the light of this very im»c»t|(lotVcon! deration. The Wage Boards 
should also be charged with the that fair wages so fixed for any 

particular industry are not very with wages in other industries 

in that region. 

(/) We are of the view that in deten Wm^if-fmFc apacity of an industry to pay it 
would be wrong to take the capactjyT&t^ticu 1 ar unit or the capacity of all 
industries in the country. The relevant criterion should be the capacity of 
a particular industry in a specified region and, as far as possible, the same 
wages should be prescribed for all units of that industry in that region. 

(g) We feel that before a wage-fixing machinery decides to make any allowance 
for benefits statutory or otherwise, granted to workers it must examine the 
nature and extent of those benefits. Where a benefit goes directly to reduce 
the expenses of a worker on items of expenditure which are taken into account 
for the calculation of the fair wage, it must necessarily be taken into account 
in fixing the actual fair wage payable. 

(h ) The Committee decided that if the standard family was reckoned as one 
requiring three consumption units and providing one earner the decision 
would be in accord with the results of the family budget enquiries. 

(i) The Committee considered that in the fixation of wage differentials the follow¬ 
ing factors should be taken into account 

(1) the degree of skill; 

(2) the strain of work ; 

(3) the experience involved ; 

(4) the training required; 

(5) the responsibility undertaken ; 

(6) the mental and physical requirements; 

(7) the disagreeableness of the task; 

(8) the hazard attendant on the work; 

(9) the fatigue involved. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Pleas® give 

(a) your name 

(b) your address 

(c) your designation 

2. Are you connected with any unit in the textile industry and if so please give 
particulars. Please state to which unit of the industry your answers have 
special reference; 


3. 


4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


The wages 


Please state what you consider to be a fair wage for 

(a) the unskilled 

( b ) clerical category 

( c) supervisory category! 

( d) any other category in your unit. 


Please give details as to how you have come to such conclusion, assuming that 
the average family is to be taken as consisting of three consumption units. 


Please give details of the cost of living of a family of three consumption units 
in your region together with particulars of prices of commodities and the living 
requirements of the several categories. Please fill up the form on this subject 
at the end of this questionnaire (items 135 ^o 137). 



Productivit, 


Please state what you consider to be 
payable to the several categories j£Th 

What in your opinion would be 

How have the changes in wage r 
of workers in your unit or region 
been made by you or any agency ? t J 


i similar basis the minimum wage 

' ove. 

■ r the aforesaid categories ? 

affected the standard of living 
bjective studies of this problem 
'se give full particulars. 


sent productivity of labour on 


What in your opinion is the imp 
the question of the quantum of fa ir'wl^ . ^. 

Do you consider that the productivity of laDour is lower than what it should 
be ? If you consider that the productivity of labour is poor, what do you 
suggest as the means for improving the position ? 


In your estimate has there been an increase or a decrease in the productivity of 
labour in 1956 as compared to the period 1947—49? Please give details to 
support your conclusions. 

In this connection please also give a list of the factors for which you had to 
make allowances, like change in character of production, introduction of new 
machinery, etc. 


If, in your opinion, productivity of labour belonging to such occupations has 
increased, please give particulars. In the absence of any time and motion 
study, what basis do you adopt for the ascertainment of workloads ? 


Do you subscribe to the view that higher earnings lead to greater efficiency ? 
Or do you maintain that higher earnings, resulting from high dearness 
allowance, have led to less production and deterioration in quality ? Please 
give the relevant facts in support of the view that you take. 


Piece-rated work 

15. Are you in favour of extending the system of piece-rates to other occupations 
which are at present time-rated or partly time-rated and partly piece-rated ? 

If so please give particulars. 

16. Do you favour the continuance of the present system of piece-rate work? 

17. Would you prefer a scheme of piece-rate where the rate increases with the 
quantum of production so as to provide an incentive. If you do approve of such 
a system would you suggest at what point in the graph of production the 
present time-rate should be fixed? 
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18. Are you of the view that there are too many rates in respect of time-rated 
occupations. If so would you indicate the number of time-rates into which the 
time-rated workers could be grouped ? 


Workloads 

19. Do you favour the assessment of workload by time and motion studies of an 
independent body ? 

20. As regards payment by results, are you in favour of a study being undertaken 
by qualified industrial engineers in respect of all occpations, both time¬ 
rated and piece-rated? 

21. Do you consider it feasible to carry out such time and motion studies while 
the workmen are conscious that such study is being made ? 

22. If you are not in favour of time and motion studies have you any alternative 
method to suggest for the assessment of workload ? 

23. Have you any agreed basis as between employer and workmen for assessment 
of workloads of your workmen ? 

24. Are you of the view that piece-rate extension or a progressive piece-rate system 
would result in overwork or undue speed, and if so can you suggest any method 
which would provide a safeguard against overwork and undue speed, beyond 
of course nature’s own safeguard ? 


Prevailing wages in region 


2 S. 


Do you consider that the wages which are being paid in your region are the 
prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occupations in the region or 
in the neighbouring localities If ttaOSEjtre differences how are they accounted 
for ? Please give details. 


26. Have your wages been fixed 
organisations which are in a 
particulars as to date, etc. 

27. Please give details of the lal our 
which they have, and the in luer 
the formation of a wage struct 

28. Have your wages been fixed a 
a copy. 



iective bargaining with labour 
feci e a fair deal ? Please give 


ns in your area, the membership 
(the' have been able to exercise in 


y award ? If so please attach 


TO 

National income 


29. What in your opinion is the impact of the level of national income and its 
distribution on the wages to be fixed? Do you consider that the question 
of national income and its distribution is a factor which in the present 
context should exercise any appreciable influence on the wage structure, 
and if so, how ? 


Capacity of industry to pay 

30. What is your view about the place of the cotton textile industry in the 
economy of the country and to what extent should its importance in the 
economy affect the fixation of a fair wage? 

31. Please give an objective picture of the financial position of the industry 
in your region. 

32. What are the present trends in the industry in your region and what is 
its reasonable future? 

33. What is the extent of disparity, if any, which exists between the agricultural 
wages and wages in your region? 

34. What in your view are the essential needs of this industry in a developing 
economy? 

35. What is your opinion as to the capacity of the industry to pay a fair wage? 
What is the level of the fair wage which in your opinion the industry is 
able to sustain and will be able to sustain in the future? 

36. With reference to the economic expansion which is taking place in the 
country, what is its likely impact upon the capacity of the cotton textile 
industry? 

37. What are the most promising lines of export in your production? What 
difficulties, if any, are you experiencing in increasing your exports? 
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38. 

39. 


40. 

41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 

45. 


46. 

47. 


48. 

49. 

50. 


The Second Five-Year Plan has laid down certain targets for export. In 
your opinion is there any danger that the industry be not able to achieve 
those targets in view of international competition if wage increases are given? 

According to the Fair Wages Committee’s Report the objective of fixation 
of a fair wage is not merely to determine wages which are fair in the ab¬ 
stract but to see that employment at existing level is not only maintained 
but, if possible increased. Viewed in this light will any upward revision 
of existing wage levels in your region affect the present or future level of 
employment or the capacity of the industry to maintain production and 
efficiency? Please give full reasons for your answers. 

How in your opinion should the capacity of the industry be judged? Would 
you take the industry as a whole or would you take a representative cross 
section or would you take it regionally? 

As regards capacity of the industry to pay. what are the charges which in 
your view should be deducted out of the earnings of industry or concern 
before arriving at the amount that can be paid in wages; or do you take 
the view that wages have priority? 

Do you subscribe to the view that in determining the capacity of the industry 
regard must be had to a fair return on capital and remuneration to manage¬ 
ment and a fair allocation of reserves and depreciation so as to keep the 
industry in a healthy condition? Please state your views fully on this subject. 

What are your views as to the requirements of social justice in the fixation 
of fair wages? Do you take the view that a fair wage must be paid at 
any cost and that the industry must go on paying such wages as long as 
it does not encroach on capital to pay that wage? What in you opinion 
would satisfy the interests of social justice in relation to the wage structure? 



Do you take the view that the interests of social justice will be satisfied in 
your area if the increases go to th< lowest paid? 


Do you agree with the 
units, on the basis of the 
Wages Committee’s Report 
take the view that the q 
capacity to pay should be 
be applied? 


of living of thiee consumption 
air wage, founded on the Fair 
to the workmen, or do you 
if impracticable by reason of 
what are the curbs which should 


Do you consider that the 
ences in skill and workload? 


fairly reflect the differ- 


Do you take the view that differences between the higher and lower wages 
should be narrowed down? If so, do you suggest that the present differentials 
are not true? Can you suggest ways for narrowing down the differences 
between the wages of the lowest and the highest paid workers as well as 
between the wages of different categories of workers? 

Do you consider that the present differentials provide incentives to the 
workers for advancing their skill? If not, please state in what manner you 
would like the differentials to be altered so as to provide such incentives. 

Do you consider that a single nomenclature should be adopted for the whole 
industry for persons doing the same type of work? 

How would you assess the weightage to be given for the following factors, 
which according to the Fair Wages Committee, should be taken into account 
in the fixation of wage differentials - . 

1. Degree of skill. 

2. Strain of work. 

3. Experience involved. 

4. Training required. 

5. Responsibility undertaken. 

6. Mental and physical reasons. 

7. Disagreeableness of task. 

8. Hazard of work. 

9. Fatigue involved. 


Categories under investigation 

51. What in your opinion should be the categories to be covered by this 
investigation? 
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52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


Do you favour the inclusion of all categories drawing up to Rs. 350 a 
month or Rs. 500 a month or do you suggest the exclusion of any categories 
like supervisory category or clerical category? Please state your reasons. 


If any categories are to be freshly included please suggest the method 
adjusting their wages into the new scales. 


of 


Are you in favour of including the technical and supervisory staff in the 
enquiry or would you prefer to exclude them on the ground that their 
income is above a certain level, in which case please mention the level. 


Would you exclude categories like apprentices and learners from this 
enquiry? 


56. 


57. 

58. 

59. 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 


64. 


65. 


The Wage Structure 

Do you favour the present system of a basic wage plus dearness allowance 
or do you favour the merging of the whole or part of the dearness allowance 
into the basic wages? In case of such merger how would you compensate 
for future rises and falls in the cost of living? 

Has the present system of dearness allowance failed and should it be replaced ? 
If so, please give full details of your scheme. 

Do you take the view t.iat the basic wages should be calculated on the 1939 
basis or 1944 basis or the basis of any other year? In your view does it 
make any difference to the fixation of fair wages whichever year is taken ? 

If the system of separate dearness allowance is to be continued, what do you 
suggest would be a fair method of computing such dearness allowance? 
Would you give it on a sliding scale or as a flat rate ? Do you favour a 
flexible scheme of dearness allowance as already exists in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad ? 



To what extent should neutralisat ion for * K ~ high cost of living be fixed? 

provision would you make for 
' ts and amenities? Please give 


In the compilation of a mini 
a measure of education, m 
details. 

In arriving at the wage to be 
education, medical requiremen 
the computation of a minimurf 

What is your view as regards 
what should be the propoi ij 
the fall back rate? Unde 
paid ? 


‘o ances should be made for such 
nities as have already gone into 

jw j;e for a piece rate worker, and 
level of expected earnings and 
s should the fall back rate be 


Do you think that there shouS|s$I^s«Pe$ of wages for workers? In what 
way would you recognise and remunerate seniority and service ? What steps 
have been taken by the mills and the unions since 1947 to promote workers 
efficiency and productivity ? 


Should all non-neutralizing wage increases be given in cash only or could 
these be given partly in cash and partly in the shape of National Saving 
bonds, shares in the mill in which the worker is employed, Janata Life 
Insurance Policies, Children’s Educational Policies ahd the like? 


Women’s wages 

66. Please state whether any differentiation exists in your area at present in the 
wages paid to men and women workers for doing the same or similar type 
of work. 

67. If there is such differentiation is it in your opinion justifiable in the light of 

principle of equal pay for equal work ? 

68. What is the number of women employees who suffer such a handicap due to 

their sex? 

69. Should the minimum level of earnings for men and women, whatever their 
occupations, be the same? 

70 TCte Committee on Fair Wages are of the opinion that the adoption of a 
different method of calculation in the case of women engaged on work done 
exclusively by them does not infringe the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. Are there any occupations in the industry to which these remarks 
have relevance ? 


Statistical information 

71. Will the mills and millowners associations in particular please give the 
following information : 

1. When was your mills’ Association established ? 
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72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 

76. 


77. 


78. 

79. 

80. 


81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 


86 . 


87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 


2. Please give present membership, with a list of members and send a copy 
of the Articles of Association. 

3. Are there any Textile Mills outside your Association ? If so, please 
send a list of such mills with their addresses. 

What is the name of your mill and its full address ? 


Is your mill Proprietory, Private Ltd. or Public Ltd. ? 

Please give the name and address of the Managing Agent or Managing 
Director. 

Please state date of commencement of working of your mills. 

Has your mill ever changed hands due to change of Agency or on account 
of sale or liquidation ? If so, please give particulars for every such change. 

Since how long is the mill managed by the present Agency ? 

Is the mill purely Spinning or purely Weaving or purely Processing or Com¬ 
posite with or without processing? 

Please mention the units in your region which having regard to all their 
circumstances can be regarded as a fair cross-section of the industry in the 

region. 


As regards multiple machine assignment and introduction of efficiency 
methods, please give full details of the extent of multiple machine assign¬ 
ment adopted in your region or factory as a step to rationalisation : 


Section or department in which such method is adopted ; 

the type and number of machines assigned to and the total number of 
machines on such system ; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. a comparative statement olrip 

(a) by a person working 

(b) by a person on non_____ 

What is your current producw^™**^ 1 ’ 
What is the average count? 


the number of opera tiv 

the basis of sharing gai 
management and the wo| 



n this system ; 

machine assignment between the 


ned in the same process; 

pie machine assignment system; and 


per spindle per shift of 8 hours? 


What was the production (in oii'i'jsj spindle per shift of 8 hours in 1947 
and 1949 ? What was the average count then ? 


Please give the wages cost per pound of yarn in each major category of yarn 
produced by you in 1956. 

Please state the production per loom-shift of 8 hours (in yards) in your mill 
currently. Please also indicate the average pick and the average warp and 
weft counts employed. 

Please indicate the number of men per 100 looms per shift from winding to 
weaving, both inclusive. 

What was the number of men per 100 looms, on the same basis, in 1947 and 

1949? 

Please indicate the allocation of looms to weavers in your mill. Have any 
major changes been made in this allocation since 1947 ? If so, indicate 
details. 

Please indicate the allocation of spindles per sider or piecer in your mill. 
Have any major changes in the pattern of allocation taken place since 1947? 
If so, indicate details. 

Please indicate the amount of expenditure incurred by your mill on modern¬ 
isation, renovation, replacement, etc, during 1951 to 1956. Which are the 
major departments in which this expenditure has been incurred? 

Please give Spinning labour and Spinning Stores costs per lb. of yarn of 
different counts, and per lb. of cloth per spindle and per loom, for the years 
1949 and 1956. 

Please indicate in a tabulated form the important changes which have taken 
place in taxation, prices of raw materials and freight rates etc. since 1947. 
Please give an estimate of the financial cost involved thereby. 




1955 

1956 
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1956 












Please give the history of Reserves and its utilisation in the following table : 


S9 



I 1 

100L&E—6 


1956 
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1956 • 














Please give the split up of the Expenditure in the Profit and Loss Account in the following table : 
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Please give the split up of the Expenditure in the Profit and Loss Account in the following table : 
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(h) Any other compensation for rationa¬ 
lisation, etc. 












Please give the split up of the Expenditure in the Profit and Loss Account in the following table : 


43 



Account 

Donations 

Surplus Profit or Loss 











*955 
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Total Total 
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99. Please give information regarding profit or loss for each year from 1946 to 1956 
(inclusive). If there is loss in any y ear, what are the reasons according to you 
for such losses ? "* 

Profit should be construed to mean trading surplus without deducting Depre¬ 
ciation, Agents’ Commission, Donation, Taxes on Profits, provision for Bonus 
for the year and after adding thereto Bonus for previous year or years, debited 
to Revenue Account in the year; and loss should be construed as trading 
deficit in the same manner as profits. 


100. Please give information regarding amount and rate of Dividend paid for each 
year from 1946 to 1956 on— 

(a) Original Paid-up Capital, 

(b) Total Paid-up Capital including Bonus shares, 

(c) Dividends subject to Taxes and free from Taxes, 

(d) Dividends paid from profits or from some funds. 

Please state particulars, and give details of all dividends paid in cash in the 
last five years. 


101. Is any part of the funds of the mills lent or otherwise utilised to finance other 
undertakings ? If so, please give details of such loans or investments as also 
the relationship between such other undertakings and the mills and its 
Managing Agents or Directors. 

Please supply copies of Balance-sheets of your mills from 1946—56. 


102 . 

163 



Please give details of your Managing Agency contract, if any. 


Ill—MACHINERY, 

Please give number of 

(a) at the commencemen 

(b) at the end of 1946, 

(c) at the end of 1956, 

( d ) classified into Ring 
classified into Mule 
classified into Doubling 


worked skiftwise ; 


104. Please give number of looms installed and worked Reed-spacewise and 
shiftwise :— 

(a) at the commencement of the mills, 

(b) at the end of 1946, 

(c) at the end of 1956 
classified into: 

(j) Plain looms, 

(it) Dobby; 

(Hi) Drop-box, 

(iv) Jacquard, 

(v) and other types of looms such as fast reed looms, 

(vi) Semi-automatic looms, and 

(vii) Automatic looms, 

105. Give the present age of machinery and its estimated future life. 


106. Please give the number of shifts worked in your mills in 1946 and in 1956. 

107. Please give the average daily number of workers employed shiftwise in the years 
1946 and 1956 in your mills. 


108. Please state if you have a system of changeover and also state if you experience 
any difficulty in that system. 

109. Please show separately the total number of men and women employed in your 
mill. 
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110. Please supply the information in the following table:— 


Class of workers 
(Occupation) 

Nature 
of work 

1 

1 

1 

Duties 

i 

1 

l 

| 

System 
or ma¬ 
chines 
per man 

No. 

of 

wor¬ 

kers 

j 

Wage inclu¬ 
ding grades 
if any of each 
class of work 
and/or class 
of workers 

Remarks 

1 

2 

1 

l 

' 3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 


111. Please give the number of working hours per week per shift in 1946 and 1956. 

112. Please supply a statement of comparative average daily production of yarn 
and cloth of an eight hours shift for the years 1946 and 1956, giving also the 
average count of yam spun, and as for clc/th average reed and average pick and 
average count. 

113. Please give the number of workers per shift employed per 1,000 spindles up 
to and including spindle point, along with the average counts in your mill in 
1947 and 1949 and today. 

114. Please give the number of workers employed per 100 looms per shift from 
mixing up to and including the weaving point; also from winding up to and 
including the weaving point. 


115. Please give the number of workers per 100 looms per shift from mixing up to 
and including processing and aa^lwig. 


116. Please analyse the cost of 
the following form :— 



yarn and cloth for the year 1956 in 


Item 


Amount 


nP. 


Cotton . . 

Wages including D.A., holidays with Wfjjitn 
maternity benefit, etc. 

Salaries including D.A. 

Stores including Dyeing and Bleaching 
chemicals 

Fuel and Electricity 
Interest 
Brokerage 
Repairs 

Miscellaneous Expenses 
Gross Profits— 


Percentage 
of total sale proceeds 


(a) Agents’ Commission & Allowance j 

(b) Depreciation . j 

Net Profit • • • | 

Total sale proceeds . . . . j 

i 


( N.B .— Information in respect of the following questions should relate to the years 1939, 1946, 1947, 
T9SO, I95r, 1952, I953> I9S4 and 1955.) 


Rs. nP. 


117. Will you please give: 

(а) Total No. of spindles installed, 

(б) Total No. of looms installed. 

118. Will you please state the total number of workers employed in each shift: 

(a) Men. 

(b ) Women. 

(c) Adolescent. 

100 M of L. & E.—7. 
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119. Will you please state: 

(a) No. of Operatives. 

(b) No. of Clerks. 

(c) No. of Supervisory and Technical persons: 

(i) Receiving salary below Rs. 350 per month. 

(H) Receiving salary of Rs. 350 and upto Rs. 500 per month. 
(Hi) Receiving salary above Rs. 500 per month. 

120. Please give the Daily Working Hours of: 

(a) Shift I. 

(b) Shift II. 

(c) Shift III. 


121. Please give the following information : 


(a) Basic wages for shift <Jf full 8 hours. 

Please give full detail of basic wages fixedi 
for each occupation, attaching copy of Award 
or Agreement as the case may be, under which 
such wages are standardised. 


(b) 


In case a shift of less than 8 hours’ 
duration is worked, please explain how- thej 
wages of persons employed in such shift are) 
fixed, i.e. whether the worker is paid full 8 hours 
wages for working less than 8 hours or his 
wages are adjusted prn rata of hours worked 
by him. 

Allowances :i 


(i) Dearness A d 

Please describe t' 
Dearness Allowai e ft 
your mill, sendir : a " 
Agreement, as the cas 
payment. 

(it) Where a shift 1 
8 hours, 



f :alculating 
adopted in 
fi/the Award or 
ftioning suchj 

less than 
made in the 


dearness allowa^p^^^ 

(iii) Other allowance for performing addi¬ 
tional duties or shift work; 


Please state the nature of such allowances 
and the number of persons getting benefit o£ 
such allowance. 


(c) (1) Value of statutory benefits : 

(t) Bonus 

(it) Leave with wages 

(iii) Provident Fund Scheme 
Employers’ contribution 

(iv) Gratuity 

(v) Employees’ State Insurance Scheme- 
Employers’ contribution (Special or 
normal) 

(vi) Maternity Benefit 

(vii) Workmen’s Compensation under Act . 
(viii) Lay-off compensation 

(ix) Retrenchment compensation 
(x) Paid unsubstituted holidays 

(2) Value of other amenities (non-statutor) .. 
(t) Housing: Free of rent or at concessional 
rent 

No. of persons getting such benefit 
(it) Uniforms and similar amenities 
(fit) Free medical treatment 


Rs. 


nP. 
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(iv) Free education 

(v) Library and reading room 

( vi ) Visual education and other entertain-i 
ment 

(vii) Sports clubs and other recreational 
facilities 


122. Please state: 


(а) Minimum basic wage rate (for a month of 26 

working days). 

No. of persons being paid the minimum wage: 

(i) Operatives 

(ii) Clerks 

(m) Technical and Supervisory staff .. 

(б) Average basic earnings for a month of 26 
working days 

(i) Operatives 
(it) Clerks 

(in) Technical and Supervisory staff 

(a) Drawing salary below Rs. 350 
per month 

(b) Drawing salary of Rs. 350 and upto 
Rs. 500 per month 

(c) Above Rs. 50 0 pe r month 


123 Please give the followin 

(a) Ordinary shares issu 
cash 

(b) Preference shares issuer 
cash 

(c) .Ordinary shares issue 

received in cash 

(d) Preference shares issu 1 
received in cash 

124. What is your total Loan Capital? 



p Capital: 
eceived in 

nt received in 

ment being 

yment being 


1S5. Please give details of the following reserves: 

(a) (i) Reserve Fund 

(it) Depreciation Fund 

(iii) Machinery Renewal Fund 

(iv) Capital Reserve Fund 

(b) Other funds 

i 26. Please give the following information as to Block: 

(a) .At cost 

(b) Written down value 

(c) Excess of total depreciation set aside 

(d) Under Provision of depreciation in relation to 
the amount allowable under law 


127. Please give details of capital employed: 

(i) In fixed assets 

(ii) In working of the concern 
Formula for working capital: 

Difference between floating assets and floating 
liability 

128. Please state the amount of capital debt, if any: 

Formula: Difference between floating assets and 
floating liabilities. 


Rs. 


aP. 
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Rs. nP. 

129. Please give the following information about profits: 

Gross profit before charging Managing Agent’s 
Commission and before providing for Deprecia¬ 
tion and Development rebate 

( b) Net profit after charging Managing Agent’s 
Commission and providing for Depreciation and 
Development rebate 

(c) . Amount of Managing Agency Commission 

charged 

(d) Amount of Depreciation and Development 
rebate provided 

( e) Dividends declared: 

Rate and total amount paid 

Information for each class of shares to be given 
separately. 


ISO. Please give the total output: 

(i) Yards 

(ii) Value: Rs. 

131. Please give output per worker: 
(i) Yards 



132. Please state the followinj 

(i) Raw and accessory 

(ii) Wages (including 
(Hi) Overhead (including 

tion and obsolescence 
as well as 

( iv) Other direct costs 
transportation) 


deprecia- 

equipment 

and 




133. Please give information on the folowing points: 

I. For expansion during next ten years : 

(i) New Capital required 

(ii) Plant and Machinery details 

(Hi) Probable increase in labour strength 

(iv) Estimated increase in output 

(a) Yardage 

( b ) Value (at current prices): Rs. 

II. for rehabilitation and modernisation during the 
next 10 years-. 

(i) Total requirement of funds for the purpose, 
and give specific details. 

(ii) Extent of reserves available for the purpose, 
(in) Additional funds to be provided. 

(iv) Sources for additional funds : 

(1) Future accumulation of profits. 

(2) Borrowings: 

(a) From Banks. 

(b) From Governmeftt. 

(y) Estimated saving in cost as a result of such 
rehabilitation and modernisation, 


Rs. per cent. 


100 . 00 % 


Rs. nP. 


No. 
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134. Please state the Government assistance required - 

(i) Already received. 

(ii) Required. 

Please give details of the purpose for which 
such assistance is sought for. 


Rs. nP. 


135. Please supply the following information:— 

Average retail prices of the following articles prevailing in the period 
from 1st January 1957 to 31st March 1957. 

The prices quoted should be of such variety or quality as are 
predominantly consumed by the workers of the locality. 

Please also state the household economy of the workers of the region. 

Unless otherwise necessitated, the prices to be quoted should be of per 
seer of 80 tolas. 


Item 


(A) FOOD : 

1. Cereals : 

Rice 
Wheat 
Jo war 
Bajra 
Nagli 

Millets, etc. 

2. Pulses : 

Gram 

Black Gram 
Green Gram 
Udit Dal . 

Tur Dal 

Lentil (Mastur Dal) 


3. Other articles of Food 

Raw Sugar 
Refined Sugar 
Tea (in pounds) 

Fish 

Mutton 

Eggs 

Milk 

Ghee 

Sweet oil 

Salt 

Chillies 

Tamarind. 

Turmeric 
Pepper 
Onion 
Garlic 
Potatoes . 

Raddish 
Brinjals 
Carrot 
Cabbage . 

Khira 
Tomato 
Cauliflower 
Green Vegetables 
Spinach 
Carrot Leave 
Methi, etc. 



Quantity Price 

_l___ 

i 

j Rs. nP. 

I 

i 


I 

i 

I 
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Item 

4. Fruits : 

Plantains - 

Mangoes 

Figs 

Grape Fruit 
Guava 
Jamboo 
Jack Fruit 
Lemon 
Melon 
Orange 
Sweet Orange 
Papaya . 
Coconut . 


Variety Chosen 


Quantity 


Price 

■ Rs. nP. 


Pine Apple 

(B) FUEL & LIGHTING : 
Firewood 
Charcoal . 

Coal 

Kerosene Oil 
Match Boxes . 
Electricity charges 



(C) HOUSING : 

Rent per month of pre-war 
houses and of recently built 
houses separately : 

(1) One room tenement of 

100 sq. ft. with small 
verandah . 

(2) One room tenement of 

180 sq. ft. with half 
partition and a small 
verandah 

(3) Two-room tenement of 

about 250 sq. ft. enclos¬ 
ed area with a small 
verandah 

(4) Two-room tenement of 
about 300 sq. ft. area . 

(5) A three-room tenement 
of about 400 sq. ft. en¬ 
closed area apart from 
open verandah 


i 

! 









136 . Please specify if the rent is on a subsidised or concessional basis, 
also state the normally charged by private landlord. 


Item 


(D) CLOTHING : 

Dhoties per pair of—yards 
Coating per yard 
Shirting per yard 
Cloth for trousers per yard 
Saries 

Blouse pieces per yard 
Stitching charges for . 


(a) Male adult Coat . 1 

(*) » 

,, Shrit 

(c) 

,, Khamis 

M) „ 

,, Pant 

(0 » 

„ Half Pant 

(/) „ 

(g) Blouses 

„ Pyjama 

(h) Children’s Coats . 

(0 

Shirts 

O') „ 

Trousers . 

(A) >> 

Half Pants 

(0 

Petty Coats 

("0 

Frocks 

Bed Cover 

Bed Sheet 
Blanket 

Darries 

1 Per piece 

I of 2* 

j yards 


One pair of chappars or shoes 
for adult . 


One pair of chappals or 
shoes for children 


(E) MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS : 
Barber 

Washing Soap 
Hair Oil . 

Medical Fees 
Medical Prescriptions 
Pan Supari 

Tobacco .... 
Bidis .... 
Cigarettes.... 
Union Subscription . 

Combs .... 
Bangles .... 
Newspapers 

Postage . . . . 

Transport, Tram, Bus or 
Train Fares 
Travelling 
Provident Fund. 

State Insurance contribution 
School Fees for 4th & 7th 
Standards . 

Monthly quota of annual 
school requirements of 
Books, Stationery, etc. 
Cinema & other amuse¬ 
ments 

Social Subscription . 

Social obligations—such as 
marriages, funerals, etc. 


Variety Chosen Quantity 





1 


in such cases 


Price 


Rs. nP. 


1 
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137 . What- according to you will be the requirements of a family of one adult 
male, one adult female and 2 children (one of 9 to 12 years and one of 7 to 
9 years) on the basis of a balanced cheap diet and other fair requirements to 
maintain health and efficiency. 


Item 


Quantity per family 
as described above 


i. FOOD : 


Present cost of 
column 2 at the 
average price from 
ist Jan. 1957’ to 
31st March 1957 


Rs. nP. 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Green Leafy vegetables 

Root vegetables 

Other vegetables 

Fruits 

Milk 

Sugar 

Jaggery 

Sweet Oil 

Ghee 

Fish & Meat 
Eggs 


2. FUEL AND LIGHTING (on thebaj 
of actual consumption) 


3. CLOTHING : 

Dhoties 
Sari 

Shirting . 
Underwears 
Under Pants 
Coat 
Cap 
Blouses 
Children : Half Pant 

,, Shirts 

,, Caps 

,, Frocks 


Stitching charges for the above • 
Pairs of shoes or chappals for adults 
Pairs of shoes or chappals for children 
Bed Sheet .... 
Chaddar .... 

Towel ..... 

Blanket. 

Carpet . 



• 

Old Rent 

New Rent 


Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

4. HOUSING : 

! 


Two rooms and a kitchen of total 
400 sq. ft., area with a small veran¬ 
dah 

... 

! 
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5- MISCELLANEOUS : 

Barber.. 

Washing Soap. 

Hair Oil .. 

Medical Fees. 

Medical Prescriptions . 

Pan Supari. 

Tobacco .......... 

Bidis .. 

Cigarettes. 

Union; Subscription. 

Combs. 

Bangles . . . . .. 

Newspapers . . . . 

Postage. 

Transport, Tram, Bus or Train Fares . 

Travelling .. 

Provident Fund. 

State Insurance contribution. 

School fees for 4th & 7th Standards. 

Monthly quota; of annual school requirements of Books, 

Stationery, etc. 

Cinema & other amusements. 

Social Subscription;. 

Social obligations—such as marriage, funerals, etc. 


Rs. nP. 


138 . 



Please give expression 
relevant to this Enquiry 


WR TO 


which in your opinion ate 


tOD M of L & E.— '8 
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Annexure 2 


Parties appearing before the Board 


Serial Dale Place of Name of the IParty Association representing 

No. meeting 


1 2 


1 12-2-58 

2 12-2-58 

3 15-2-58 

4 15-2-58 

5 3-3-58. 

6 6-3-58 

7 6-3-58 

8 27-3-58 to 
29-3-58 

9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 31-3-58 

17 31-3-58 

18 1-4-58 

19 1-4-58 

20 1-4-58 

21 2-4-58 

22 7-4-58 

23 7-4-58 

24 8-4-58 

25 9-4-58 

26 9-4-58 

27 9-4-58 

28 9-4-58 

29 9-4-58 

30 10-4-58 

31 10-4-58 

32 27-5-58 

33 27-5-58 

34 27-5-58 

35 27-5-58 

36 27-5-58 

37 27-5-58 

33 28-5-58 

39 28-5-58 

40 28-5-58 


3 


4 


5 


Bombay 


Kanpur 


Delhi 


Ahmedabad 


Calcutta 




Shri S. P. Dave 

Shri G. D. Ambekar . 

Shri R. G. Gokhale 

Shri B. G. Kakatkar . 
Shri R. G. Gokhale . 
Shri B. G. Kakatkar . 
Shri G. D. Ambekar . 


Shri G. D. Bajpai 
Shri Vimal Malhotra . 
Shri Ram Asray 



M< hta 
niya . 
j^fiange, M.P. 
Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
Shri S. P. Dave 
Shri Kandubhai Desai 

Shri MadaYi Mohan 
Mangaldas. 

Shri Navnitlal Sakarlal 
Shri H. G. Acharya . 
Shri Surotham P. 

Hathisingh. 

Shri Amritlal 
Hargovindas. 

Shri S. P. Dave 

Shri Bepin Chandra 
Mehta. 

Shri Kali Mukherjee . 

Shri Arun Sen 

Shri N. Dutt 

Shri S. C. Mitra . 
Shri S. N. Hada 
Shri B. K. Birla 

Shri K. N. Dhan- 
dhania. 

Shri K. K. Iyengar 
Shri S. C. Mitra 


Indian National Textile 
Workers’ Federation. 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh and I.N.T.W.F. 

Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh, Bombay. 

Suti Mill Mazdoor Sabha. 

Do. 

A.I.T. U.C. Unions at Kan¬ 
pur. 

I.N.T.U.C. Unions at Kan¬ 
pur. 

Employers’ Association 
of Northern India. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ujhani Mills. 

Indian National Textile 
Workers’ Federation. 

Kapra Mazdoor Ekta 
Union. 

Workers of Bhiwani Mills, 
Punjab. 

Delhi Cloth Mills. 

Birla Cotton Mills, Delhi. 

A.I.T.U.C. 

Employers. 

Textile Labour Association. 

Ex-Union Minister for 
Labour. 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association. 

. Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Unions affiliated to INTUC 
in Gujarat. 

Federation of Gujarat Mills 
and Industries. 

I.N.T.U.C. Unions in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

A.I.T.U.C. Unions in 
Calcutta. 

Bengal Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta. 

Do. 

Kesoram Mills, Calcutta. 

Bengal Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta. 

Bihar Cotton Mills, Patna. 

Orissa Textile Mills Cuttack. 

Do. 







5 1 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


41 28-5-58 

42 11-12-58 

43 11-12-58 

44 12-12-58 

45 5-1-59 

46 5-1-59 

47 5-1-59 

48 5-1-59 

49 5-1-59 

50 5-1-59 

51 5-1-59 


52 5-1-59 

53 5-1-59 

54 5-1-59 

55 30-3-59 

56 31-3-59 

57 1-4-59 

58 1-4-59 

59 2-4-59 

60 3-4-59 

61 3-4-59 

62 3-4-59 

63 3-4-59 


64 3-4-59 

65 3-4-59 

66 3-4-59 


Calcutta Shri Durgacharan 

Mabanti. 

Indore Shri Ramsingh Bhai 

Varma, M.P. 

„ Shri Homi Daji 

„ Shri G. B. Zalani 

Coimbatore Shri Rangaswamy 
„ Shri S. C. C. Anthony, 

Pillai, M.P. 

„ Shri N. K. Krishnan 

„ Shri Daniel Dorairaj . 

„ Shri G. K. Devarajulu 


Shri Kanniah Naidu . 
Shri N. S. Bhat 


„ Shri J. S. Goodwin 

„ Shri K. Venkates- 

warulu. 

„ Shri Thirumalai 

Bombay Shri Kantilal Shah 


99 


99 

99 

99 

9 

9 

99 


99 

99 


Shri Shantilal Mangal- 
das. 



Sjh'gr^.^ppphat 


Shri Saqui Niyazi 
Shri V. P. Sathe 


Orissa Textile Milk Maz- 
door Union (A.I.T.U.C.) 

Indore Textile Labour 
Association (I.N.T.U.C.) 

Suti Mill Mazdoor Sangh. 
M.P.MiIlowners*Associatlon. 

I.N.T.U.C. (Tamil Nad). 

Madras Labour Union and 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

A. I.T.U.C. Unions (Coimba¬ 
tore). 

B. & C. Staff Union. 

Southern India Millowners* 

Association, Coimbatore. 

Papanasam Labour Union. 

B. & C. Mills, Madras and 
Southern India Mill- 
owners’ Assocation. 

B. & C. Mills, Madras. 

Southern India Millowners’ 
Association, Coimbatore. 

Small Units of Madurai. 

Saurashtra Textile Workers’ 
Federation. 

Saurashtra Millowners’ 
Association. 

Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay. 

Do. 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh, Bombay. 

Ahmedabad Mifl Mazdoor 
Mandal. 

Lai Nishan .Bombay. 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh, Namur. 

Rajasthan Textile Mills* 
Association aad Krishna 
Mills. 

Bangalore Woollen, Silk 
and Cotton Mills. 

Workers of 4 milk in Beran 

H.M.S. Unions in Vidarbha. 
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Annex u re 4 

Percentage of'tk* four different grades of cloth produced from 1947 to 1958 


Tear 






Coarse 

Medium 

Fine 

Super Fine 

1947 






21-29 

54-78 

16-53 

7 39 

1948 



• 


. 

18-42 

59-75 

13-95 

7-88 

1949 


• 

. 


. 

11-57 

59-14 

20-72 

8-56 

1950 


• 

• 


• 

11-52 

48-60 

32* 

712 

1951 


• 

• 


• 

8-93 

51-04 

33-07 

6-96 

1952 


• 

. 


• 

10-96 

58-85 

25-95 

4-24 

1953 


• 

. 


• 

12-28 

64-28 

17-20 

6-23 

1954 


. 

. 


• 

10-21 

73-85 

9 24 

6-70 

1955 


• 

• 


« 

11-23 

73-79 

907 

5 91 

1956 

• 

• 

. 

* 

0 

13-54 

71-55 

8-37 

6-54 

1957 

• 

. 

« 

• 

. 

2187 

65 88 

7-20 

504 

1958 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

sm 

68-92 

^- 

613 

5-24 


Satire 


he Textile Enquiry Committee 
die Industry—Statfltioal Bulletins. 
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Production of Cloth and Yam and Consumption of Yarr^in different States 


CD 




Source :—Indian Textile Industry—Statistical Bulletins. 












Estimates of National Income and Consumer Expenditure, 1948 — 1960. Total and Per capita. 
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ANNEXUR£ 7 


Distribution of Gross Receipts in Indian Cotton. Mill Industry 


(Percentages) 



Material, 

Value added by manufac¬ 
ture 


fuel, etc., 


Year 

& work 

Depreciation Salaries, Available 


given out 

Wage* and for other 



benefits purposes 
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Annexure 8 


Statement showing minimum basic wage and dearness allowance of textile workers in the 
different centre in 1947 and 1958 


SI. Region/Centre 
No. 


1947 


Basic 

Wage 


D.A. 


Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Bombay City 

30 00 

44-90 

74-90 

2 

Ahmedabad 

28-00 

56-3-2 

84-3-2 


(for 1948) 



3 

Gujerat (Baroda, 





Petlad, Kalol, Kadi, 
Navsari & Bilimora) 

26-00 

44-6-0 

70-6-0 

4 

Bhavnagar . . *1 




5 

Rajkot . 

► Saurashtra. 

Rs. 21 to 



6 Porbander 

7 Wankaner 

8 Surendranagar 

9 Nagpur 

10 Akola 

11 Jalgaon 

12 Sholapur 

13 Aurangabad . 

14 Nanded 


Rs. 24 



26-00 


15 

Indore . 

22-7-3 

37-10-3 

60-1-6 

16 

Gwalior 



. • 

17 

Ratlam 


. • 

• • 

18 

Delhi 

30-00 

52-0-6 

82-0-6 

19 

Bhiwani . 

| 


• • 

• • 

20 

Hissar > Punjab 


. • 

• • 

121 

Ludhiana J . 

17-00 

. 35-00 

52-00 

22 

Kanpur 

30-00 

64-00 

94-00 

23 

Modinagar (U.P.) . 


• .. 


24 

Madras 

26 00 

32-00 

58-00 

25 

Coimbatore 

26 00 

32-00 

58-00 

26 

Madurai 

26-00 

32-00 

58.00 

27 

Pondicherry 




28 

Bangalore 





1958 


Basic 

Wage 

D.A. 

Total 

6 

7 

8 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

30 00 

81-58 

111-58 

28-00 

75-31 

103-31 

26 00 

67-11 

93-11 

26 00 

65-91 

91-91 

26 00 

63-27 

89-27 

26-00 

61-77 

87-77 

26 00 

58 00 

84 00 

26 00 

52-73 

78-73 

26 00 

54-99 

80-99 

26 00 

54-99 

80-99 

26 00 

65-70 

91-70 

26-00 

55-75 

81-75 

24 00 

28-00 

52-00 

25-75 

34-62 

60-37 

30-00 

55-17 

85-17 

26 00 

54-23 

80-23 

26 00 

55-17 

81*17 

30 00 

60-35 

90- 35 

26 00 

40 00 

66 00 

30-00 

45 00 

75-00 

22-00 

45-00 

6700 

30-00 

57-73 

87-73 

» • 


60 00* 

30 00 

55-84 

85-84 

30-00 

55-84 

85-84 

30-00 

55-84 

85-84 

26-00 

55-84 

81-84 

27 00 

5518 

82-18 


100 L & E—9 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

29 

Gokak . . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

21-12 

40-79 

61*91 

30 

Mysore 




0 10 0 

0 15 0 V 
per day j 

47-39 

• « 

31 

Alagappanagar 

(Trichur) 




26-00 

55-84 

81-84 

32 

Cannanore 



•• 

30-00 

55-84 

85-84 

33 

Pappinasseri 


•• 

* • 

26 00 

55-84 

81-84 

34 

Adoni 

•• 

•• 



• • 

39'OOj- 

35 

Warangal 

(Hyderabad) 




25-75 

30-86 

5661 

36 

Calcutta 

20-2-5 

30 00 

50-2-5 

28-17 

32-50 

60*67 

37 

Patna . 

17-00 

0 5 6 
per day. 


18-00 

20-84 

38*84 

38 

39 

Cuttack 

Rajasthan 

18 50 

13 00 

31-50 

20-00 

30 00 

50*00 



19*50 
27 38 

1086 

15-55 

30-36 

42-94 

30 00 Rs. 28 00 to Rs. 

30 00. 


♦Consolidated 
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Pay Scales of clerks in the Cotton Textile Industry in 1958 
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Rs. 55—5—90—6—120—EB—8—160—10—210—EB— Upto the basic pay of Rs. 150 Rs. 58 58/- Particulars of D.A. relate to 

—12—270—EB—15—285—15—300. Over 151 to 250 Rs. 65 Birla Mills only. 

Over Rs. 250 Rs. 80 
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(//) 0-2-6 per point over 100 in the cost of and the rate of D.A.is also 
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(h) 0-2-6 Ditto. 

(in) 0-2-0 (O.S. currency) per 164 for Warangal. 
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